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WORK? 


200 jobs in 
the Classifieds 


High-tech snowmaking in VT 


Why firewood is so hard to find 



I NFC FARMHOUSE COM 

160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 

SUNDAY, 
OCTOBER 19th 

6:30PM 


BEERVCHOCOIAT 

PflIRINtHTTTTi 


5-COURSE DINNER PAIRED W/ CRAFT BEER 

Blue Bandana Chocolate (VT), 
DrinkCraftBeer.com, FHTG Executive Chef Joe, 
FHTG Bar Managers Jeff & Colin. 


SEVEN DAYSIES 


5-course beer & chocolate pairing dinner 
featuring all parts of the chocolate-making process. 
Contact FHTG for reservations: 802.859.0888! 


FARMH0USETG.COM 
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2FM TO 8PM 

SATURDAY OCTOBER 18, 2014 
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FRESH SAUSAGE SANDWICHES 


AND HOUSE-MADE PRETZELS 


2.1 + faek Mid d/u/iAlidtefo-O/iee 
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Thursday, October 9 • 4pm 

AN EVENING WITH HOPFENSTARK 


Ho.&t 


| One of Quebec’s most creative brewers, Fred Cormier, 
will be in house with an array of his beers for our 
enjoyment. These beers don’t see Vermont taps often 
enough, gel them while you have the chance. 
TENTATIVE TAP LIST... 

SusooSUfiooieVto WmBimUH 
Kanniad Eicduick Lnptiial Stout • 7 Sisters La Plriartt : Mata 
Salsou Station 7 (Bim nuHtrlxs) • Boson it Hi- 8 s 
Saloon Station 55 Hcfpy Saison • Plus Souk Vtry Spocial Bottles! 


H 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 


For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 
Box office: 802-760-4634 


PERFORMING 
ARTS CENTER 


Join us for Peak <HSJ> 

r. : Spruce Peak 

Experiences PERFO r^\ing 

arts Center 


r- Peak 

PERLMAN MUSIC 
' V PROGRAM 

CELEBRATION CONCERT 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8,730 PM 

To cap off its fourth annual Fall Residency in 
Stowe, exceptional Perlman Music Program alumni ensembles perform chamber 
music masterworks, and Maestro Itzhak Perlman conducts the PMP String 
Orchestra, in a stunning Celebration Concert. Drawn from all over the world, 

PMP alumni are young professional artists with diverse careers, whose spirited 
music-making in Stowe excites and inspires audiences around the globe. 


THE GATHERING j 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 730 P.M. Ml 

Windham Hill Records founder and Grammy 

winning guitarist Will Ackerman will join _ 

fellow Vermonters, acclaimed pianist I wj y ft 

Masako and eighteen year old guitar / 

virtuoso Matteo Palmer, as well as the 

Zone Music Awards winner for Best 

Instrumental Piano Album in 2010 and 2013, pianist 

Heidi Breyer You will experience a mufti-media evening ot deeply 

engaging and emotionally captivating instrumental compositions. 


WILL PATTON QUARTET / 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11, 8.00 PM 

Over the course of five CDs and 15 years 

of performing the Will Patton Ensemble has developed an 

astonishingly rich stew of acoustic music that includes Gypsy swing, musette, 

bebop and jazz standards, country waltzes and Brazilian choros and sambas. 

Will Patton leads the group which features New England legend David 

Gusakovon violin, first call jazz bassist Clyde Stats and well respected master 

guitarist Dono Schabner. 


please join us for: 

$40 DINNER FOR 7 

SUNDAY - THURSDAY 
two apps, two entrees, two people 


"One of a handful of jazz 
mandolin global titans" 






k Minjtoii Landmark/ 

£5 years and counting 


Local Foods, Homemade Recipes 
and a Seasonable, Full Menu 

The Freshest Beer in Town 
Just Ten feet from Tank To Tap 


Valued Pricing 


f\ Corner of College * St. Paul 
802 - 865-0500 


What's in gour Wallet? 
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PARAMOUNT paramountlive.org 

THEATRE 30 CENTER ST, RUTLAND, VT ■ 802.775.0903 


Reflections Memory Care 

Celebrating the past and focusing on today’s possibilities. 


We create opportunities for residents to experience success 
throughout the day. Our program strives to engage residents in 
meaningful, therapeutic activities focusing on their strengths and 
capabilities. Our team has helped hundreds of families. 

Call today to find out how we can help yours: 802-923-2513 

^RESIDENCE ' 


185 Pine Haven Shores Road | Shelburne, Vermont 05482 | residenceshelburnebay.com 


Please contact Cathy Stroutsos at 802-923-2513 or email cstroutsos@residenceshelburnebay.com 
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WEEK IN REVIEW 



facing 

facts 



BUI AND IN 


An inmate escaped 
from a Windsor 
prison on Monday, 
but authorities 
caught Anthony 
Fitzgerald later that 
day. His Mohawk 
haircut probably 
didn't help him. 

'O'' 

RECKONING? 

July selection took 
place Monday for 
the trial of Allen 
Prue, accused 
of kidnapping 
and killing a St. 
Johnsbury teacher. 
Facing a separate, 
future jury: Prue's 
wife, Patricia. 

# 

AARGH. GOLD 

A woman used gold 
coins to buy goods 
at a Cambridgeport 
store. They were — 
surprise!— fake. 

C-’v 

END OF THE ROAD 

A32-year-old 
woman led police 
on a high-speed 
chase through 
Burlington on 
Monday that nearly 
killed pedestrians. 
Too many cop shows 
— and other things. 


■ niiUi on 

That’s how much the state’s general fund 
has taken in during the first three months 
of the fiscal year, according 
jjk- to an analysis by VTDigger. 

org. That’s about 1 percent 
less than expected, but 
higher than revenues 
during the same time 
period last year. 



TOPFIVE 


1. "Grazers Opens in Williston" by Alice Levitt. 
Yes, it’s another burger joint, but this one 
has a full milkshake menu and a martini 


2. "Road Trip: A Taste of the Northeast 
Kingdom" by Hannah Palmer Egan. Get 
off the beaten track on a foodie adventure 
through the NEK. 

3. “Goddard's Commencement Speaker 
Is Controversial Mumia Abu-Jamal" by 

Alicia Freese. Students at the Plainfield 
college chose a man convicted of killing a 
Philadelphia cop in 1981 as their graduation 
speaker, 

4. "Independent Docs Struggle to Compete 
With Hospitals' by Kathryn Flagg. 
Independent doctors say they’re feeling the 
squeeze as insurers routinely pay hospitals 
more for the same procedures. 

5. "The Bench Opens in Stowe" by Hannah 
Palmer Egan. A new Stowe establishment 
from the owners of the Reservoir in 
Waterbury serves up poutine, chicken 
fingers and wood-fired pizzas. 


□ 


tweet of 
the week: 


4>>biancastone 


FOLLOW US ON TWITTER OSEVEN.DAVS 
OURTWEEPLE: SEVENDAYSVT.COM/TWITTER 



RULE NO 90 


TO CHANGE YOUR PERSPECTIVE, FIRST 
YOU HAVE TO CHANGE YOUR MIND. 


Change your career outlook. Explore over 60 online, career-accelerating 
undergraduate and graduate certificate and degree programs that will 
give you what you need to make your next career move. 


Champlain.edu/OnlineLearning or call 1-855-888-8121 


LET US DARE 


CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 
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Eajf Burke, Vermont 

(802) 626-7300 

Vossm Okna? qhs ea osOsB 


Buy before Oct 13 to ?et 
the beit deal poirible! 
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l%! of July, dupuil V September 
pa'u.taiei 50 teuiardi tht 
Lvndon State College Schckirihip Fund! 

Viiir SkiBurkc.com for more info 
Z be Sure to Like u i oh Fac ebook! 
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‘NEW NEW NORTH END’ 

How ironic that Scot Shumski persists in 
dismissing me as part of “a small minor- 
ity of extreme radicals” in the New North 
End [“Young Republicans Challenge 
Incumbent Dems in Burlington’s New 
North End," October 1], Shortly after Scot 
first hurled this off-the-wall charge at me, 
I attended a meeting of an ad hoc group 
of parents concerned about the severe 
dysfunction that continues to plague 
the Burlington School Board. At that 
meeting, a pair of longtime Democratic 
activists — surely charter members of 
Scot’s alleged cabal of “radicals” in the 
New North End — passive-aggressively 
suggested that another Democratic city 
councilor and I were little more than 
DINOs: Democrats In Name Only. Our 
transgressions? Daring to challenge the 
competency of the former superinten- 
dent of schools and the previous iteration 
of the school board. And, perhaps even 
worse, we had the audacity to continue 
calling for much more rigorous collabo- 
ration between the school department 
and the city administration on fiscal and 
budgetary matters moving forward. 

To be labeled an extreme radical by 
one faction and a phony Democrat by 
the other suggests the perils of trying 
to carve a middle path in a New North 
End, which has seen a marked demo- 
graphic change in recent years. We live 
in a new New North End — a diverse 
community that is ill served by the 


same kind of rigid, ideological polar- 
ization and dogged partisanship that 
has characterized Washington, D.C., 
for the past eight years. 

Tom Ayres 

BURLINGTON 

Ayres is a Burlington city 
councilor from Ward 7. 


NOT-SO-FUN FACTS 

In last week's Facing Facts, you reported 
that “Speeding cars hit several bicyclists 
and a jogger, and a pedestrian was killed 
in front of the Sheraton.” I know these 
“facts” are written in a way that grabs 
the reader's attention, but it feels like 
yellow journalism. The statement im- 
plies that the cause of all the accidents 
were “speeding cars," as if suddenly our 
roads are filled with speeding cars intent 
on hurting unsuspecting citizens. I have 
several problems with this: No. 1, it just 
feels wrong to list this tragic death, the 
loss of someone’s loved one, so blithely. 
No. 2, a wide variety of factors were 
involved in each accident — were the 
cars actually speeding? Or was dusk ap- 
proaching? This oversimplification only 
serves to instill fear. Isn’t there enough 
fear? No. 3, this doesn't educate riders 
on how to ride safely, it just provides 
more people with an excuse not to get 
on their bike and ride instead of drive. 
Riding is a wonderful, environmen- 
tally friendly, therapeutic activity that 
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too many people make out to be some 
death-defying activity. Please don’t add 
to the fear pile out there — it’s getting 
so big people can’t move from under it. 

Annie O'Shaughnessy 
UNDERHILL CENTER 


PIPELINE PREFERABLE 

Supporters of Bill McKibben’s attacks 
on the Vermont natural-gas pipeline 
[“Climate Gathering in Middlebury 
Preps Activists for March," September 
17] should take heed of the law of unin- 
tended consequences. The U.S. surplus 
of natural gas, due in part to fracking, 
has reduced a source of support for 
Islamic militants in Syria, Libya and 
elsewhere. According to a report in the 
September 30 New York Times, due to 
the U.S. surplus, a major gas import 
terminal in Texas no longer imports gas 
from Qatar, an absolute monarchy gov- 
erned by strict Sharia law. Qatar uses 
some of its unearned oil and gas wealth 
to support Islamic militias, according 
to the Times. I wonder if the highly 
vocal opponents of fracking and of the 
Vermont pipeline have considered that 
their actions may be helping those who 
would kill and behead Americans, and 
many others, if given the chance. 

Andy Leader 
MIDDLESEX 


A DIABETIC'S VIEW 

Despite years of Vermont residents 
canvassing door-to-door, testifying and 
turning out for historic rallies by the 
thousands to pass Act 48, it’s frustrating 
that Paul Heintz chose instead to focus 
on one man’s fears in his October 1 Fair 
Game column, “Plan B.” 

I am an early educator living in 
Burlington’s Old North End. I was 
diagnosed with diabetes 15 years ago, 
but the past few months with V 
Health Connect have been a : 

My only option is a high-d 
high co-pay plan. After paying a 
deductible, three months of pump sup- 
plies cost me $642. Those figures don’t 
include the cost for strips for my meter 
or the insulin to fill my pump. Diabetes 
isn’t just about the short term, but the 
long term. The measures my doctor 
recommends will allow me to grow old 
in good health — if I could afford them. 

I have had enough of complaining 
to my coworkers about expensive bills 


and asking my insurance company 
how often I have the right to take care 
of myself. I am in charge of my body, 
and I am ready to stand up to meet 
my medical needs — and that means 
the exchange has got to go. Like so 
many others, I’m calling on Governor 
Shumlin, and all candidates this elec- 
tion season, to come out strong for a 
universal health care system paid for 
equitably that covers everyone’s health 
needs. I'll be there at 6 p.m. on October 
9 at H.O. Wheeler Elementary School 
for the People’s Forum on Human 
Rights and the Economy to raise my 
voice. Will you join me? 

Alissa Carberry 

BURLINGTON 


DCF'S PROBLEM 

[Re Off Message: “Yacovone Out 
at Department for Children and 
Families,” September 3]: As long as 
DCF and Vermont taxpayers continue 
to give money and benefits to irrespon- 
sible people unfit to raise their families, 
there will always be deaths, crimes and 
disadvantaged children. Obesity, crime 
and neglect run rampant in this sector 
of society. DCF needs new laws. Drug 
testing and unannounced welfare 
checks would be a good start. UVM 
used to sterilize Abenaki Indians so 
they wouldn’t have children. Maybe 
they have some ideas. Intelligent par- 
ents save money, coordinate and plan 
for children. Deadbeat parents will 
have children while they have no jobs 
and live in a tent. Education is key. Just 
like the Romanian girl who died after 
being hit by a car: Look both ways 
before crossing, and you won’t be dead. 

Mark Szymanski 
NORTH FERRISBURG 




Lyeth Peeping 

Fleur de Lyeth is a luscious, 
silky Bordeaux-style red blend 
from California. And it’s at 
its lowest price ever! 

Reg: $10.99 NOW: $7.99. 

Cheese, Guv nor? 

The British are here! Our 
case is stacked high with 
cheese from England. 
Cheddar, Leicester, Gloucester, 
and more. All at $2.99! 

Beer Me 

Were having a beer tasting! 
Yup.beer. Saturday, 10/11, 
from l-4pm. All over 21 
are welcome. 

N-V-T-S, Nuts 

Mixin’ it up with Almonds & 
Friends, a blend of nuts and 
dried fruits perfect on the trail 
or as a healthful snack. 

Reg: $6.99 NOW: $1.99. 

C.IIKLSi: TRADERS 

/TlW 


1186 Willi -ton Fill., So. Bnrlinglon \T 05403 
(Next to the Alpinr Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
www.cheesetraders.com 


SAM’S 



FURNITURE 

Real Wood Since Hf$7 


SALE! 

Now through October 10th 

Save $50 

for every $500 spent 


Timeless Furniture Built to Last 

Affordable, Custom Finishing, and Delivery, too! 

372 N. Winooski Ave. 

www.samswoodfumiture.com 



Red Square 


life church Sfreef, Burl/ngf°n 
Having a party? Renf fhe blue room! 
infoisyedsquarevtxoiti . zss-zioi 



OVER 40 YEARS OF INNOVATION. TESTED IN LABS. 
PROVEN ON EXPEDITIONS. TRUSTED BY ATHLETES. 


WE’VE GOT YOUR COLLECTION 




The North Face Lifestyle Store The North Face Summit Store 

90 Church Street, Burlington 210 College St., Burlington 



KLMOUNTAINSHOP.COM 


877-284-3270 • 2613 N. Shelburne Road, Shelburne • www.KLmountainshop.com 
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W e all like to talk about the weather But at the Cold Regions Research and Engineering Laboratoiy in 
Hanover, N.H, the climate isn’t idle speculation. Ken Picard visited the scientists, who study everything 
from potholes to polar ice caps He also took the heat beat for this issue — trying to find firewood — and 
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reports an alarming winter prospect: fewer donations, more hunger Sarah Tuff doubled down with a story about Pretty 
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UP ( 

20 % 

OFF 

ALL 

SWEATERS 


FRIDAY, 

OCTIOTH 

THROUGH 

MONDAY, 

OCT13TH 


Celebrating 23 Years 
Annual Anniversary Sale! 


LUNCH AND 
WEEKEND 
BRUNCH TOO! 


20% OFF Storewide 

October 17-19 


www.KissTheCook.net 

72 Church Street • Burlington • 863-421 
Mon-Sat 9am-9pm, Sun 10am-6pm 
* excludes electronics and promos 


716 Pine Street | Burlington 
southendkitchenvt.com 







LOOKING FORWARD 


SATURDAY 11 

Flamboyant Figure 


SATURDAY 11 

Curtain Call 


SATURDAY 11 

POETRY 
IN MOTION 


Describing singer-songwriter 
David Berkeley (pictured), 
the SFGate says "he's at once 
a gusting tornado and an 
elegant whisper." A study 
in opposites, the indie-folk 
standout is fierce with a 
pen and delicate on the 
mic. This approach to his 
I craft creates a catalog of 
music that stops listeners 
in their tracks. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING 
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Partners in Crime 


THURSDAY 9 & ONGOING 

Close to Home 


SUNDAY 12 

Tis the Season 


FRIDAY 10 

Teaming Up 


FAIR GAME OPEN SEASON ON VERMONT POLITICS BY PAULHEINTZ 




Usins Professional Products 
from your Favorite Lines: 
SkinCeuticals • Tata Harper 
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Mirror Mirror 

Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
wvyw.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally ®"ncd - Loc*lty£pcrated 


Customized 

Facials 



W hen legislators return to 
Montpelier in January, 
they're expected to debate the 
most significant expansion of 
Vermont state government in decades: If 
Gov. peter shumlin gets his way, they’ll raise 
roughly $2 billion in new taxes to fund a uni- 
versal health care system that would replace 
private insurance. 

Kind of a big deal, right? 

But as corey parent knocks on doors in 
the St. Albans district he hopes to represent 
in the Vermont House, he's hearing a lot 
more about another topic. 

“The biggest issue I hear about is prop- 
erty taxes,” the 24-year-old Republican says. 
‘That’s on top of folks’ minds.” 

When voters bring up health care, he 
says, ‘There’s just utter confusion about it” 
Some are irate over the failures of Vermont 
Health Connect, the federally mandated 
insurance exchange, which has suffered 
chronic malfunctions since it launched a 
year ago last week. Others are frightened 
about what Shumlin’s so-called single-payer 
system might mean for their family or busi- 
ness. Still more don’t know the difference 
between the two. 

“It’s all over the place in terms of what 
the specific concern is,” says. Rep. mike 
mccarthy (D-St. Albans), a single-payer sup- 
porter and one of two incumbents Parent 
faces in November. “It’s not the first thing I 
bring up at the door. The reason for that is 
not that I’m not proud of my position, but 

to go down the rabbit hole, it’s a hard one to 
talk about” 

Indeed, while Montpelier insiders are 
hyper-focused on the looming battle over 
single-payer financing, anecdotal accounts 
suggest that many voters are more focused 
on the property tax bill in their mailbox. 

“When I go out and knock on doors, the 
thing I hear people really concerned about 
is the cost of education, property taxes and 
making sure that we get the return on our 
investment in our education system,” says 
House Speaker shap smith (D-Morristown). 
“So I think that should be one of our major 
priorities.” 

Don’t hold your breath. 

You can expect Shumlin and legisla- 
tive leaders to pay lip service to education 
finance reform this winter, much as they 
did last winter. But there’s only so much 
bandwidth in a 16-week session, and most of 
it will be consumed by single-payer. 

Already, the governor is signaling that 
his efforts to control the cost of education 
will focus on persuading school districts to 
tackle the problem voluntarily — not rewrit- 
ing the state’s funding formula or forcing 
consolidation. 


“My expectations for legislative action 
to solve property tax challenges are not 
exuberant, for the reason that I have yet to 
hear anyone walking around with a plan 
for which there’s consensus that it solves 
the problem,” Shumlin told Seven Days last 
week. “Some things governors do legisla- 
tively. Some things they do because they 
gotta get it done.” 

And some things they hope someone else 
will do for them. 

Given the reality that single-payer — not 
education finance — will top the agenda this 
winter, why hasn’t there been a more robust 
debate over the former this election season? 

For one thing, the details of Shumlin’s 
proposal remain undefined. When the 



TO BE AN INCUBATOR 
FOR BAD IDEAS. 


DARCIE JOHNSTON 


governor ignored both statutory and self- 
imposed deadlines to release a financing 
plan, he took a potent political issue off the 
table. 

For opponents, it’s hard to attack a tax 
when you don't know what it’ll look like. 
And for supporters, it’s hard to defend a 
benefits package when you don't know what 
it’ll include 

Then there’s the matter of political 
opposition. Polling has consistently sug- 
gested that Shumlin could’ve been vulner- 
able to a serious challenge. A new Castleton 
Polling Institute survey commissioned by 
WCAX-TV shows the Democratic incum- 
bent leading Republican scott MiLNE47to35 
percent, with Libertarian dan feuciano pull- 
ing 6 percent. That’s a mere 6 percentage- 
point gap between those who support the 
gov and those who don’t. 

But, oddly enough, the Republican nomi- 
nee does not oppose single-payer. He calls 
himself “agnostic" on the issue. So the only 
time it's raised on the campaign trail is when 
reporters — or Feliciano — bring it up. 

Just as dismal as Milne’s campaign: the 
Vermont GOP’s candidate recruiting. With 
just 81 Republican candidates running for 
the House — contesting barely more than 
half the 150 available seats — the party is 
hardly able to take the issue statewide. 

Lastly, the surge of out-of-state money 
that single-payer supporters and oppo- 
nents expected hasn’t yet materialized. 
Even our local conservative mega-donor 


— Burlington’s lenore Broughton, who 
contributed a cool million dollars to GOP 
candidates two years ago — has thus far kept 
her powder dry. 

Of course, each of these factors is in- 
terrelated. Good candidates won’t enter 
a race unless they feel confident funding 
will follow them. And out-of-state interest 
groups won't open their wallets if there are 
no campaigns in which to invest. 

“I think the worst-case scenario was a 
strong, well-funded, articulate gubernatorial 
opponent holding the financing plan in his 
hand, saying, 'This governor is going to tax 
you $2 billion,’” says health-care reformer 
peter sterling, who last winter revived a 
moribund special interest group, Vermont 
Leads, to prepare for such a challenge 

In March, the Montpelier lobbying firm 
KSE Partners founded a similar organi- 
zation, called the Vermont Coalition for 
Universal Reform. Both received $100,000 
donations from national labor unions — and 
both hoped to draw down much more this 
fall. But aside from “a couple small dona- 
tions," Sterling has hardly raised a dime 
since, limiting his advocacy to endorse- 
ments, public talks and $1,050 in radio ads. 

VT CURE board chairman bram kleppner 
admits his group hasn’t done much better on 
the fundraising front, though it has accepted 
“a small handful of five-figure donations” on 
top of the AFT seed money. 

Pretty much the only news VT CURE 
has made this election season came when 
Vermont Public Radio’s peter hirschfeld 
reported last week that it was parting ways 
with executive director tess taylor. Both 
sides attributed the former House minority 
leader’s departure to a shift in the organi- 
zation’s direction, but Kleppner says her 
“lack of real passion or flair” for (undraising 
played a part. 

According to Kleppner, VT CURE has 
conducted polling and produced television 
ads, but he doesn’t expect them to run until 
January'. 

“What we really need is for the newly 
seated legislature to not be hearing a lot of 
anxiety, but to hear a lot of support,” he says. 

Kleppner says he still hopes to hit up 
donors nationwide who “think that Vermont 
is a potential leader and a potential catalyst” 
for single-payer. 

“I think we could effectively deploy half 
a million to a million dollars a year for the 
next few years,” he says. 

Kleppner’s not the only one on the hunt 
for out-of-state cash. 

Republican operative darcie johnston 
says the group she founded, Vermonters for 
Health Care Freedom, is hoping to bring 
in big bucks this winter to counter single- 
payer as legislators are debating it 


= GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


“Vermont has proven itself to be an 
incubator for bad ideas and those ideas 
have spread,” says Johnston, who has been 
serving as an unpaid campaign manager for 
Feliciano. “There will be a national focus 
to contain and kill this before it takes hold 
anywhere else.” 

Johnston and her single-payer-loving 
foes have another thing in common: They 
both wish the singje-payer debate had 
taken hold this fall. 

“Come January, when Vermonters get 
that financing plan and the 
whole legislative session fo- 
cuses on health care, they’re 
going to feel like they walked 
into a brick wall,” Johnston 

Like Johnston, Sterling says a fuller 
discussion of the issue could’ve informed 
the public before legislators return to 
Montpelier. 

“In the absence of information, fear 
takes over — and that’s largely what we're 
seeing out there," he says. 

Truth in Labeling 

Shumlin's reelection campaign dropped 
another $80,000 on television advertising 
last Thursday, bringing his TV total in 
the last month to $295,000. That’s more 
than the $285,000 he spent on the tube 
throughout his 2012 reelection campaign 
— and he’s still got a month to go before 
Election Day. 

Is somebody a little nervous? 

While the gov’s first two ads touched on 
pretty predictable themes — the minimum 
wage, college affordability and a whole lot 
of Tropical Storm Irene — his latest focuses 
on a surprising subject: GMO labeling. 

Surprising because, well, Shumlin spent 
years arguing it was a risky proposition. 

That ain’t how it plays on TV. 

The ad features a Montpelier mother 
and daughter putting away groceries and 
inspecting the nutritional facts on a box of 
Cheerios. The mother tells the viewer she 
wants to “make good choices about what 
we eat,” so she’s “always checking the labels 

“That’s why I appreciate Gov. Shumlin’s 
work to make it the law that genetically 
modified foods be labeled, so we know 
what's in them. That’s important to me,” the 
mom says. “It says a lot about Vermont that 
we’re the first state to require that And it 
says a lot about Peter Shumlin that he made 
it happen.” 

Made it happen? 

Tell that to the folks at Rural Vermont, 
the Northeast Organic Farming Association 
and the Vermont Public Interest Research 
Group who spent years fighting for GMO 
labeling while the governor resisted it 

“I would just say there were a lot 
of people working on it for a very long 
time,” says Sen. david zuckerman (P/D- 
Chittenden), who introduced the first such 
bill in the late 1990s. “It was good Gov. 


Shumlin joined us in the end to support a 
strong bill.” 

For years, Shumlin said he backed GMO 
labeling in concept, but believed that man- 
dating it was legally perilous. He argued that 
any such attempt would suffer the same fate 
as Vermont’s 1994 law requiring dairy prod- 
ucts produced with recombinant bovine 
growth hormone to be labeled as such. The 
Second Circuit Court of Appeals struck it 
down in 1996 and awarded damages. 

“It cost us a lot of money” Shumlin said 
during an April 2012 press con- 
ference as he urged the House 
to shelve the bill. 

“I believe that consum- 
ers have a right to know what 
they're eating,” he continued. “I 
also know this is almost identical to the case 
that we lost in the U.S. Supreme Court, and 
it was a better court than we have now on 

Shumlin made much the same point in 
March 2013, telling an audience in Rutland, 
“The food industry took us to the Second 
Circuit. It was not only called unconstitu- 
tional for some very good reasons, but we 
had to pay the legal fees.” 

Shumlin spokeswoman sue allen reads 
the record differently, saying, “I can’t re- 
member or find a time in print when Gov. 
Shumlin opposed GMO labeling” 

Opposed it? That’d be a stretch. “Made it 
happen?” Also a stretch. 

By the time advocates pushed the bill 
through the Senate last April, the governor 
had embraced it. In May, he held the big- 
gest signing ceremony of the year on the 
Statehouse steps, comparing GMO labeling 
to other Vermont firsts, such as banning 
slavery and legalizing same-sex marriage. 

These days, he brings it up at every cam- 
paign stop. Guess it polls well! 

VPIRG executive director paul burns, 
who stood beside Shumlin at the signing 
ceremony, is diplomatic in his assessment of 
the governor's position. Calling it “an evo- 
lutionary process,” Burns says that what’s 
important is that Shumlin eventually got to 

“It was an example of democracy work- 
ing" he says. 

But really? Shumlin “made it happen?” 

“Well, clearly he signed it,” Burns says. 
“So he made it happen!” 

Media Notes 

The Burlington Free Press reported late 
Tuesday that legendary newsman sam 
Hemingway is retiring after 37 years at the 

Hemingway, 66, has served as a reporter, 
editor and columnist since he joined the 
Freeps in 1977. Even after announcing his 
retirement to colleagues Tuesday afternoon, 
he was still on the beat. Reached later that 
evening he said he couldn’t talk because he 
was on deadline. 

You’ve done a helluva job, Sam. We’re 
sorry to see you go. ® 
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On the Campaign Trail With 
Reluctant Candidate Scott Milne 


A round 8 a.m. last Tuesday 
morning, the Wayside 
Restaurant & Bakery in Berlin 
was jammed with regulars 
and tourists. Seniors in jeans and 
T-shirts sipped coffee at the counter, 
while businessmen tucked into plates of 
pancakes. Some people stole glances at 
a tall, lean man dressed in a sharp navy 
suit as he folded himself into the booth 
closest to the kitchen. Others couldn't 
help but stare. But all the man had to 
offer were polite nods. 

As he slowly ate his oatmeal and dry 
wheat toast, the man had one request 
for the waitress. The owner of the place 
was an old friend. Might he have time to 
come over and say hello? 

“Do you want me to tell him who is 
here?” the waitress asked. 

“Just Scott,” the man said. 

All together, Scott Milne, Republican 
candidate for governor of Vermont, 
managed to spend an hour inside the 
crowded diner a month before Election 
Day without introducing himself to a 

His novel approach was consistent 
throughout a day on the campaign trail, 
during which Milne drove himself across 
central Vermont — without an aide — to 
nursing homes and fire stations, media 
appearances and meetings with party 
officials. The 14-hour stretch revealed 
a candidate uncomfortable with many 
rituals of modern campaigning. 

That’s surprising, because Milne 
grew up surrounded by politics. His 
parents, Marion and Don, both served in 
the state legislature, as did his grandfa- 
ther Henry, who was forever telling his 
young grandson stories about Vermont 
political figures from the good old days. 
A typical Milne campaign speech or 
interview usually includes references 
to long-forgotten Vermont politicians 
and government commissions from the 
1950s and 1960s. 

His approach to campaigning is old- 
fashioned, too. Milne explained that 
he doesn’t really want to run for office, 
at least not in the modern sense of the 
term. He wants to “stand for election" 
— simply put his name forward, rely on 
his reputation and make himself avail- 
able to answer questions from voters. 

“The way political campaigns are 
run, I don’t think is great for democracy. 
Standing for election has a lot of good at- 
tributes,” Milne, 55, said in an interview. 


Being transparent and answering voters’ 
questions is the way to run — not buying 
TV ads and giving sound bites, he said. 
“I’m trying to be a modern version of the 
throwback candidate. I’m not selling it 
like I'm going to fix all your problems.” 

Milne has little money, minimal sup- 
port from state or national groups, no 
campaign manager or spokesman, and 
zero experience running for statewide 
office. His makeshift campaign got 
under way two months later than he 
planned. In the eyes of most observers, 
he has performed poorly in debates and 
other media appearances, and struggled 
to give voters a clear sense of what he 
would do if he were to defeat Democratic 
Gov. Peter Shumlin. 


And yet, while painfully aware of 
his campaign's faults, Milne believes 
voters will be more forgiving than 
political insiders whom, he said, are 
judging him on criteria that most 
Vermonters consider to be as trivial as 
he does. His laissez-faire campaign, he 
said, is as much a strategic decision as 
a principled stand. 

“It’s obvious I’m not knocking it 
out of the park on my first swing,” 
Milne said. “I think I’ve got a bunch 
of good ideas, but I’m running to fix 
what's wrong, not to shove new ideas 
down people's throats. My path to vic- 
tory is, it’s a referendum on Shumlin. 
The question is: Am I a credible 
alternative?" 


Last Republican 
Standing 

Most Vermonters, if they have heard 
of Milne at all, know of him through 
his family’s business: Milne Travel. 
(Coincidentally, his opponent worked 
in a similar enterprise before he was 
elected governor.) 

A Barre native, Milne went to col- 
lege at the University of Redlands in 
California and returned to Vermont in 
1987 to run the company’s office in West 
Lebanon, N.H. Now the Pomfret resi- 
dent oversees 70 employees scattered in 
offices in Burlington, Barre, Middlebury 
and West Lebanon. The agency, he says, 
has adapted to the internet age through 
aggressive expansion, and has bought 
out more than a dozen competitors 
in recent years to become the largest 
family-owned travel agency in northern 
New England. 

While he spent most of his adult life 
focused on the business and his two 
children, Milne always followed politics 
closely — and occasionally engaged in 
electoral democracy. In the 1990s, he 
made an unsuccessful bid for a seat on 
the Pomfret selectboard. A year after 
his 2005 divorce, he ran for a Vermont 
House seat — and lost. 

Milne was a donor and supporter 
of Brian Dubie when the former 
Republican lieutenant governor ran for 
the state’s top job in 2010. His theory 
is that Shumlin beat Dubie because he 
was forced into a close-fought, four- 
way Democratic primary that gave 
Democrats months of free media ex- 
posure and helped sharpen Shumlin’s 
message. 

Last spring, Milne let it be known that 
he would consider challenging the pre- 
sumed frontrunners for the Republican 
nomination. Rep. Heidi Scheuermann 
(R-Stowe) and former state senator 
Randy Brock. 

“I’ll run in the primary, take a couple 
months off in the summer, have some fun, 
raise some issues, Heidi Scheuermann 
or Randy Brock will beat me, and I’ll go 
back to my travel business,” he remem- 
bered thinking. 

But as summer neared, Scheuermann 
and Brock declined to challenge 
Shumlin. For a few weeks in June, it ap- 
peared as though the Republican Party 
might not put forward any candidate for 
governor. Milne found himself alone. 
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When he formally filed for election 
in the last hour of the final June day on 
which candidates could submit paper- 
work, Milne told reporters he thought 
he had a 1 percent chance of winning. 

Lt. Gov. Phil Scott, one of the few 
Statehouse Republicans with whom 
Milne has any kind of relationship, 
offered him similar odds: "Lightning 
does strike,” Scott told Milne when the 
Republican candidate first told the lieu- 
tenant governor of his plans. 

Milne’s campaign got off to a rocky 
start: His first announcement was a 
disclosure that, while in college, he was 
arrested twice for driv- 
ing under the influence 
and once for possessing 
small amounts of mari- 
juana and cocaine. His 
children, who are now 
in their twenties, had 
never before heard the 

As for his own par- 
ents, Milne figured the 
gubernatorial cam- 
paign would allow him 

with them. 

His mother, three- 
term legislator Marion 
Milne, was put in 
charge of his campaign field operations, 
where she could tap into her extensive 
list of business and political contacts. 

His father, Don Milne, who has 
worked as clerk of the House for two 
decades, would have to remain officially 
nonpartisan, but planned to spend va- 
cation days driving to campaign stops 
with his son. 

A few weeks after Milne entered the 
race, Don Milne contracted pneumonia. 
He was hospitalized for much of July. 
Doctors feared he would not survive. 

On July 22, with his father's health 
finally improving, Milne held a delayed 
campaign kickoff event at a Barre li- 
brary. His mother introduced him. 

Three weeks later, she died suddenly 
at the age of 79. 

Milne, shaped by his parents, had to 
soldier on without their help. 

In the Name 
of the Mother 

Milne couldn’t afford to pass up 
an invitation from Vermont Public 
Television to film and air a free spot 
explaining his platform, even though a 
trip to the station's Colchester studio 
disrupted a day of campaign events in 
central Vermont. 

His opponent has raised more than 
$1 million and has been advertising 


for weeks. Milne has raised more than 
$130,000, including $25,000 he loaned 
himself. If he gets to $200,000, he can 
afford to run one or two commercial 
television ads closer to Election Day. 

At VPT, the lanky, ruddy-com- 
plected candidate with strawberry 
blond hair seemed comfortable at first. 
He was on a first-name basis with a 
half dozen station employees, and they 
greeted him warmly. Milne Travel has 
long been an underwriter of the sta- 
tion, and he served for a time on its 
governing board. 

But once in the recording studio, 
Milne's confidence 
vanished. He had never 
used a teleprompter 
and struggled to read 
his prepared remarks 
about health care and 
the economy without 
fumbling. 

“Sorry,” he kept 
saying sheepishly. “Can 
we do it again?” 

After a half dozen 
false starts, soft-spoken 
Milne told the producer 
to shut off die tele- 
prompter. He thought 
he might do better 
extemporaneously. 

Suddenly, Milne found his voice, 
rhythmically working his way through 
a critique of Vermont’s economy, a line 
about Shumlin “flushing $100 million 
down the toilet" with Vermont Health 
Connect, and issuing an earnest request 
for viewers’ support. 

“You can't do much better,” said 
the producer, with barely concealed 
surprise. “You nailed it. I’d make that a 
30-second spot and send that out.” 

Milne doesn’t have a traditional 
stump speech, and instead rifls off a 
small set of talking points he keeps 
in his head. He mocked Shumlin and 
Libertarian Dan Feliciano for using no- 
tecards during a recent Vermont Public 
Radio debate. 

The emotional high point of any 
address Milne gives comes when he 
talks about his mother, whom he never 
fails to mention. And his money line 
to voters, “I’m asking you to be naive 
enough to believe that your vote can 
make a difference,” is borrowed from 
her 1994 campaign. 

But it seems clear that his mother's 
influence extends beyond a couple of 
clever turns of phrase. 

In the bitter 2000 fight in which 
lawmakers made Vermont the first state 
in the country to recognize civil unions 


I’M TRYING TO BE 
A MODERN VERSION 
Of THE THROWBACK 
CANDIDATE. 

I’M NOT SELLING IT 
LIKE I'M GOING TO FIX 
ALL YOUR PROBLEMS. 
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Scott Milne «p.is 

for same-sex couples, Marion Milne was 
one of a handful of Republicans who 
voted yes. Long-term, it was viewed as a 
heroic stand — former governor Howard 
Dean has said she won a permanent 
place in Vermont political history. 

Short-term, she paid dearly. 

After serving three terms as a 
Republican in a liberal state, she faced a 
primary challenge from a family friend, 
who attacked the civil unions vote as a 
betrayal of conservative principles. 

Milne’s daughter Elise, a Vermont 
Law School student, remembers knock- 
ing on doors with her dad in support of 
her grandmother and several residents 
calling her a “fag.” She was 8 years old. 

Despite the backlash, Marion Milne 
made her civil union vote the center- 
piece of her campaign. She lost the 
primary, ran as an independent in the 
general election, and lost again. 

“My mom lived her life that way," 
Milne said. 

He brings up the story repeatedly on 
the campaign trail, and it echoes when 
he is forced to explain what is perhaps 
the most persistent criticism of Milne’s 
campaign: His refusal to give a full- 
throated attack of Shumlin’s push to 
create a government-run single-payer 
health care system in Vermont, or to 
offer sharp distinctions about how he 
would oversee health care differently. 

It would seem to be low-hanging 
fruit, given the frustration with Vermont 
Health Connect’s escalating price tag 
and glitchy website. 

Milne hasn’t ignored the issue en- 
tirely. He says that repeated website 
problems “prove” that the technology 
will not be ready for single-payer in 2017. 
He says his travel agency spent 100 hours 
trying to understand and enroll in the 
state exchange. But Milne has stopped 
short of attacking Shumlin on the issue, 
and even left open the possibility that 
eventually he would support single- 
payer if elected. For now, Milne says the 
state should slow down, abandon plans 
to unveil single-payer in two years and 
fix Health Connect as best it can. 

Milne’s position prompted 
Libertarian Feliciano, with the back- 
ing of prominent Republican strategist 
Darcie Johnston, to enter the guberna- 
torial race and potentially siphon away 
conservative voters from Milne. 

“Scott Milne's shocking, weak and 
timid position on single-payer has 
revealed him to be another big-gov- 
ernment Republican,” Feliciano said in 
an earlier statement. “By not opposing 
single-payer, Milne opens the door to 
bigger government, higher spending, 


higher taxes and lower economic 
growth.” 

Why not attack single-payer? 

Milne says it would be dishonest. 

“Everybody tells me that’s what I 
have to do. That’s what’s wrong with 
politics today,” Milne said. “You should 
be able to not pretend that there aren’t 
complex answers. Twenty to 30 percent 
want single-payer. Twenty to 30 percent 
think it’s the devil. I think we should 
just follow the facts. Single-payer isn’t 
going to work, but I’m not just going 
to condemn it, because the people that 
really believe in it, it delegitimizes them 
... I wish I could get that into a 10-second 
sound bite.” 

Rookie Mistakes 

Milne’s reticence is not limited to 
health care. He has no problem telling 
reporters or supporters that, on some 
issues, he does not have a position. For 
weeks, he has said that he will issue 
policy proposals on education and job 
creation at a later date. 

“We’ll be talking more about that,” is 
a common answer to voters' questions 
on any number of issues. 

Milne insists it is not laziness. Rather, 
it is scorn for the way other candidates 
try to woo voters on any issue where 
they can score a point. 

“Have a release every day, have press 
conferences and pretend you have an 
idea — that’s how campaigns are typi- 
cally run,” he said. “I’m trying to be more 
thoughtful.” 

Beyond declaring that he would 
place a two-year cap on state property 


taxes, hold down state spending and 
create a commission to develop a 10- 
year plan for state government priori- 
ties, he has offered few specifics of what 
a Milne administration would seek to 
accomplish. 

His campaign, then, boils down to a 
handful of principles. Generally, Milne 
says he would work to decrease the 
power of state agencies and give com- 
munities more control. He would be 
“pragmatic” and “practical” and seek 
to make as few waves as possible. And 
he says he would try to make the state 
more business-friendly to foster private- 
sector job growth. 

“I promise to listen before I act,” 
Milne told a group of seniors at a 
Williamstown nursing home. “I might 
not win, but I’m not going to make a lot 
of big promises.” 

He isn’t getting a lot of help. Milne 
said he hasn’t had any contact with the 
Republican Governors Association, 
which routinely funds candidates, 
since he announced his candidacy. He 
acknowledged he has few ties with the 
Vermont Republican Party. His cam- 
paign manager quit over the summer, 
and Milne hasn’t replaced him. 

He also doesn’t have a commu- 
nications director, who could have 
stopped him from committing a few 
of his worst gaffes. In September, for 
example, Milne called in to a radio talk 
show and spent 20 minutes bashing 
former Middlebury College professor 
Eric Davis for what Milne said were a 
series of erroneous assertions about his 
campaign. 


“People I respect said, “Hey, Scott, 
rookie mistake,”’ Milne said. “I don’t 
think that’s unfair.” 

As for voters, many of them recog- 
nized Milne and greeted him warmly 
as he campaigned last week. Outside 
a friend’s record shop in downtown 
Montpelier, in a strip mall parking lot 
outside one of his travel offices and 
while he crossed the street in downtown 
Barre, the greetings rang out: 

“Hey Scott, how you doing?” 

“Good luck!” 

Milne waved politely and thanked 
them ever)' time. 

“Got him right where I want him,” he 
sometimes answered. 

But not once did Milne attempt to 
shake anyone's hand, or engage him or 
her in conversation. 

“He doesn’t want to play a role to 
be a better candidate," said Pomfret 
lawyer and longtime friend Mike Reese. 
“Maybe that's a weakness ... there are 
things you have to do as a candidate that 
make you more effective. Sometimes, 
you have to stretch yourself beyond your 
proclivities. He’s not aloof. But he’s very 
soft-spoken.” 

One minute, Milne mocked the time- 
honored candidate strategy of discussing 
what one will do “when” one wins elec- 
tion — Milne always says “if.” But a few 
minutes later, he insisted that he sees a 
viable path to victory, and said that he was 
pleasantly surprised when a poll released 
in September showed him within 10 
points of Shumlin. 

Milne has a schedule packed with 
events from now until Election Day, and 
says he will release a slew of policy pro- 
posals in the coming weeks. 

In between campaign events 
last week, Milne swung through 
Montpelier and visited the Statehouse. 
He was excited to take a visitor to 
meet his father, who was recently 
released from the hospital and has 
started working again. 

He bounded up a spiraling staircase 
to the second floor of the Statehouse, 
which brought him right outside the 
governor's ceremonial office. 

In front of him, a dozen middle-age 
women on a Statehouse tour blocked the 
way. A few recognized Milne, and even 
those who didn’t seemed to assume that 
he was someone important. 

Milne kept his head down and 
threaded his way through the crowd, his 
long legs quickly carrying him away. 

“Running for governor,” the tour 
guide explained to the curious people he 
left behind. © 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 
865-1020, ext. 23, or @Davis7D 
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Low Pay, No Benefits: 

Adjunct Professors Might Unionize 



F ood stamps. Medicaid. 
Moonlighting. Despite their 
advanced degrees, some adjunct 
professors at local colleges 
report that these are some of the ways 
they make ends meet. 

In response, a labor organizing effort 
is under way among part-time faculty at 
three private colleges. Last Friday, the 
Service Employees International Union 
requested union elections at Burlington 
and Champlain colleges — and it’s 
hoping to do the same at Saint Michael’s 
College in Colchester. 

Many colleges have become increas- 
ingly dependent on part-time profes- 
sors in recent decades. Nationally, the 
percentage of professors without tenure 
increased from 57 to 70 percent between 
1993 and 2011, accordingto the American 
Association of University Professors 
(AAUP). In Vermont, more than 40 per- 
cent of professors at private, nonprofit 
colleges work part-time, according to 
Adjunct Action, an arm of SEIU that has 
acted on that fact and absorbed more 
than 22,000 adjuncts into its ranks. 

Last year, 11 percent of U.S. workers 
belonged to unions, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics — down from 
20 percent in 1983. 

Vermont is showing more inter- 
est — at least over the last two weeks: 
On September 25, the Vermont State 
Employees Association requested a 
union election for 800 University of 
Vermont employees. The following day, 
the American Federation of Teachers 
did the same on behalf of 1,600 childcare 
providers. 

The movement to organize adjuncts 
has been a long time coming. Last year, 
the issue grabbed national headlines 
after an 83-year-old part-time professor 
died on the verge of homelessness. She’d 
taught in Pittsburgh for two and half 
decades. 

The academics leading the charge in 
the Queen City have their own stories of 
hardship. 

Jeanne Liebermann, who has a law 
degree from New York Law School, left 
her private practice in North Carolina 
because she wanted to teach courses 
on democracy and human rights. 
Liebermann, who said she has other re- 
sponsibilities that made full-time work 
unfeasible, has taught at Champlain 
since 2007 — usually three courses a 


semester. Describing herself as one of 
the lucky ones, Liebermann explained 
that as a 20-year veteran of the U.S. 
Army Judge Advocate General’s Corps, 
she has health care coverage and a mili- 
tary pension. But financially, she’s still 
on edge, and during the summer, “I have 
to scamper for work.” Champlain does 
offer perks to its adjuncts, Liebermann 
said, but most are of little use to her. “We 
have discounts at various stores that I 
can’t afford to shop at.” 

Her colleague at Champlain, Naomi 
Winterfalcon, also looks for extra work 
during the summer. When the academic 
year ends, she signs up for food stamps. 
‘When I graduated with a master’s, I 
really thought it would be life-chang- 
ing and that I would have a decent 


income and a marketable skill,” said 
Winterfalcon, who got her advanced 
degree in her early fifties. Now 59, “I 
certainly have a marketable skill, but I 
don’t have a decent income and I cer- 
tainly don’t have benefits,” she contin- 
ued, noting she gets paid roughly $3,500 
for each of three humanities courses she 
teaches per semester. When her spouse 
lost her job, they both lost their medi- 
cal coverage; they’re on Medicaid now. 
‘We are in a fairly precarious position,” 
Winterfalcon said. 

Another adjunct used the same 
word — “precarious” — to describe her 
situation at St. Mike's. She works ap- 
proximately 50 hours a week teaching 
two courses per semester and asked for 
anonymity because she’s trying to land 


a full-time gig. St. Mike’s provides a 
shared office for adjuncts — something 
part-time profs don’t always have, she 
said — but she described the space as a 
broom closet-like room to which she’s 
reluctant to bring students. “I cringe 
at that sometimes. I wonder what they 
think.” 

Compensation rates for adjuncts are 
comparable across Burlington’s three 
private colleges, but officials at each de- 
clined to give specific per-course rates. 
Before a recent raise in recognition of 
having worked 10 
consecutive semes- 
ters, Winterfalcon 
said, she earned 
closer to $3,000 per 
course. That’s significantly higher than 
the national average, which is $2,700 
per course, according to the AAUP. But 
adjuncts say it’s still paltry considering 
the amount of work they put in — and 
since they sign new contracts each 
semester, their salaries often fluctuate 
unexpectedly. 

The St. Mike’s professor said her car 
needs new snow tires this winter, but she 
doesn’t know if she can afford them until 
she confirms her course load for the next 
semester. “Why can’t I buy my snow tires 
in October instead of at the last minute 
after I sign my contract in November?” 

SEIU has emphasized that the orga- 
nizing effort isn’t about winning “quick 
fixes” like pay hikes, and professors 
echoed that point during interviews. “I 
think we should have a voice in mat- 
ters that affect us and the students, and 
unionizing is a logical way to do that,” 
Liebermann said. 

“This is sort of the slogan of SEIU,” 
said the St. Mike’s professor, “but I agree 
with it,” paraphrasing one of its talking 
points: “Our working conditions are the 
students’ learning conditions.” 

The push for unionization is not un- 
precedented here — in 2003, University 
of Vermont adjuncts and faculty formed 
the United Academics union, which is 
not affiliated with SEIU. 

SEIU is 2 million members strong, 
but in Vermont, its presence has re- 
mained small; in 2013, the union faced 
off against the American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employees 
in a bid to represent 7,000 home-care 
workers, but ultimately bowed out of the 
election. 
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The union’s latest attempt to make 
gains in the Green Mountain State has 
caught officials at Burlington College, 
Champlain and St. Mike’s off guard. 
During interviews, they declined to 
weigh in on the wisdom of their adjuncts 
unionizing — Burlington College’s in- 
terim president, Michael Smith, said 
doing so would violate national labor 

Champlain’s new president, Don 
Laackman, did, however, hint at reser- 
vations. “I have experience with union 
faculty in my previous job, and my obser- 
vation is that those unions 
benefit union leadership 
most of all. If the adjuncts 
here are going 
election, I hope that it is 
an open and transparent 
election where all facts 
are considered.” 

A union needs signa- 
tures from 30 percent of 
the employees it’s trying 
to organize in order 
request an election. If it 
meets that threshold, the 
National Labor Relations 
Board holds a vote al- 
lowing workers to decide 
whether or not they want 

Laackman, Smith and 
Becky Watson, director of 
marketing and communi- 
cations at St. Mike's, each 
stressed how much they 
value adjunct professors. 

They certainly depend 
upon them. Burlington 
College has 60 adjuncts and just 10 full- 
time faculty members. At Champlain 
College, 250 adjuncts teach roughly half 
the courses. Adjuncts have a smaller 
presence at St. Mike’s, which has 
roughly 140 full-time professors and 90 
adjuncts. 

Not everyone is convinced that now 
is the time for change. SEIU doesn’t 
yet have the signatures it needs at St. 
Mike’s. At Burlington College, which is 
so cash-strapped that it’s struggling to 
pay its bills, some professors expressed 
concerns. “This is the wrong moment," 
said Sally Ballin, an adjunct who teaches 
writing at the college and described 
herself as pro-union. “Let’s have this 


conversation once the college is on 
firmer footing.” 

At Champlain, Mike Kelly, an assis- 
tant professor who is also president of 
the faculty senate, said his part-time 
colleagues deserve fair compensa- 
tion — “As a college, one of the things 
we’ve committed to is providing 
people with a livable wage.” But, Kelly 
continued, “Whether or not union- 
ization is the answer to that, I don’t 
know.” Adjuncts aren’t a “monolithic 
bunch,” he pointed out. “Some people 
teach because they like it and it 
supplements something 
else in their life ... Others 
are freeway fliers going 
from campus to campus 
trying to scrap together 
a living." As a full-time 
faculty member, Kelly 
said, he hopes he can 
work with the adminis- 
tration and the adjuncts 
find a “sustainable 
compromise that works 
for part-time faculty and 
the overall institution.” 

For the most part, 
students on campus 
at Champlain and 
Burlington colleges were 
only vaguely aware of or 
completely oblivious to 
the organizing efforts. 
Many had no idea which 
of their professors were 
part-time and which 
were full-time. 

But sitting on a bench 
outside of Lyman Hall 
at Champlain, Rachel Cote, a sopho- 
more majoring in creative media, said 
she'd recently learned about the situ- 
ation from Jonathan Leavitt, a local 
activist and an adjunct professor at 
Burlington College. Although he de- 
clined to be interviewed for this story, 
several people suggested Leavitt was 
a driving force behind the effort. 

Arm slung over her guitar, lit ciga- 
rette in hand, Cote said adjuncts do 
the same work as full-time professors, 
and their situation seems unfair. “It’s 
crappy they don’t get paid what they 
deserve,” she said. ® 

Contact: alicia@sevendaysvt.com 
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local matters 


Some Campaign-Finance Complaints 
Linger Long After Local Elections 


POLITICS 


I t’s been more than a year since former 
South Burlington city councilor Paul 
Engels filed complaints with the 
state alleging violations of Vermont’s 
campaign-finance-disclosure law. 

His first complaint, submitted to 
the Vermont attorney general’s office 
in August 2013, charged that South 
Burlington City 
Councilor Pam 
Mackenzie had 
failed to file 
a postelection 
donations and 
expenditures report for a political action 
committee she had formed. Pam PAC 
sought — successfully, as it turned out — to 
help defeat Engels and another incumbent 
in the March 2013 council election. 

Mackenzie’s PAC also appears to have 
violated limits in the law on the amount 
of money a political action committee 
can raise from a single source in any two- 
year election cycle. Mackenzie, now the 
chair of the South Burlington council, 
acknowledged in an interview last year 
that Pam PAC took in $2,180 from each 
of two sources — Mackenzie and her 
business. The law sets a $2,000 ceiling on 
any individual entity’s total contributions 
to a PAC. 

An official in the Vermont Attorney 
General’s Office told Engels in writing last 
November — and in several subsequent 
telephone conversations, Engels says 
— that the Pam PAC matter was under 
investigation. Michael Duane, director 
of the AG office’s general counsel and 
administrative law division, told Seven 
Days the same thing last week. 

Some Vermonters knowledgeable 
about campaign-finance law say they’re 
perplexed about why it has taken so 
long to resolve what appears to be a 
straightforward case. Advocates urging 
more openness about the sources of money 
in campaigns for public office suggest 
that the South Burlington situation is 
symptomatic of generally weak financial- 
disclosure requirements in Vermont. 
Current standards are only loosely and 
sporadically enforced, they add. 

Engels also complained in September 
2013 that another PAC — this one called 
South Burlington Good Government — 
had not filed any disclosure reports despite 
spending an estimated $2,000 on ads 
intended to help defeat him and a fellow 
councilor. The AG’s office responded with 
a one-line email in September 2013: “We 
will look into this as well." There has 
been no further indication of the office’s 
response to the allegation. 


“Certainly it is important for all 
concerned, including the public, that 
there be a result in a timely fashion,” 
comments state Rep. Maida Townsend 
(D-South Burlington), a member of 
the House committee that oversees 
campaign-finance legislation. Referring 
to the 11-month investigation into Pam 
PAC — and emphasizing that she is not 
prejudging its outcome — Townsend adds, 
“If matters like this are not resolved, it 
raises questions as to what degree one can 
have confidence in the process.” 

Mackenzie says she has “nothing to 
add” to the discussion at this point 

The Pam PAC case “doesn’t seem like 
it could possibly be so complicated,” 


requirements,” he says. The ACLU leader 
notes, for example, that Vermont is one 
of only three or four states that do not 
require statewide or legislative candidates 
to disclose personal financial information. 
And that's “ironic,” in Gilbert’s view, 
“because Vermont prides itself on its 
transparency.” 

The AG’s office is getting a bum rap in 
regard to both to the $outh Burlington case 
and to the general issue of enforcement, 
responds Duane, the AG official who 
oversees enforcement of the campaign- 
finance law. 

“It’s not a pretty simple little matter,” 
he says of the Pam PAC investigation. “It’s 
complex.” Duane declines to say more, 


IF IGNORING THE FINANCE-DISCLOSURE LAW 
IS UNLIKELYTO RESULT IN ANY PUNISHMENTS. 

WHY BOTHER TO COMPLYWITH IT? 


says Paul Burns, head of the Vermont 
Public Interest Research Group. “It’s a 
pretty well-known fact that enforcement, 
particularly for smaller-dollar infractions, 
is weak in Vermont,” Burns adds. 

Allen Gilbert, director of the 
Vermont chapter of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, offers a similar overall 
perspective. “Vermont generally has 
very lax [campaign-finance] reporting 


citing legal strictures against discussing 
an ongoing investigation. 

Asked if the state in essence ignores 
comparatively minor violations of the law, 
Duane replies, “Absolutely not.” 

“We take it very seriously,” he adds. 
“Attorney General [William] Sorrell has 
always taken it very seriously. We enforce 
the law diligently." 

Some observers suggest that the AG’s 



office lacks the staff resources to carry out 
campaign-finance investigations involving 
local elections and to follow through 
with legal action when violations are 
uncovered. But Duane says the office does 
have sufficient resources, noting, “I spend 
part of my time on campaign-finance 
issues, and two other attorneys from time 
to time will take these cases.” 

Those officials are currently carrying 
out 13 campaign-finance investigations, 
Duane says. One of them dates to 2010, 
while a few others were initiated more 
than two years ago. 

In only a couple of instances have 
investigations resulted in legal action 
that, in turn, led to offenders being fined 
substantial sums. In 2011, an advocacy 
group formed by the Democrats’ 
association had to pay a $10,000 penalty 
for failing to register with the Vermont 
Secretary of State’s Office. On the other 
side of the aisle, the Republican association 
paid $30,000 in penalties in response to 
charges that it had coordinated with the 
campaign of GOP gubernatorial candidate 
Brian Dubie by sharing polling results. 
Dubie’s campaign had to cough up $10,000 
for the state and donate another $10,000 
to the Vermont Foodbank. 

It may be that fines are levied only in 
instances of egregious violations. 

Duane acknowledges that the Attorney 
General’s Office will generally not 
investigate a possible violation unless 
someone formally alleges the law was 
broken. A story in the press concerning 
apparent wrongdoing in this realm isn't 
sufficient to trigger a probe, Duane adds. 

Neither the AG’s office nor the Vermont 
Secretary of State's Office, which oversees 
the election process, checks whether 
candidates are observing campaign- 
finance contributions and disclosure 
requirements. An equivalent might be: 
No moving violations for drivers unless 
a pedestrian files a complaint with the 

So if ignoring the finance-disclosure 
law is unlikely to result in any punishments, 
why bother to comply with it? 

State Rep. Townsend says she files the 
required reports and obeys the stipulated 
donation and expenditure limits “because 
I believe in adhering to the law.” These 
deadlines and disclosure requirements are 
needed, she adds, “in order to be as open 
as possible with the public.” 

What happens when someone does try 
to alert the AG about a campaign-finance 

Rich Nadwomy is a resident of 
Burlington’s New North End who worked 
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for the “yes" side in June's school- 
budget revote. He says he used the “file 
a complaint” link on the AG's website 
that month to suggest that the “no” side 
may have violated campaign-finance law. 
Nothing happened for more than two 
months. When he inquired about the 
status of his filing, Nadworny received 



an August 26 email from Judah Griffin, a 
senior adviser in the AG’s office, notifying 
him that his complaint could not be 
located. Nadworny resent it, and was 
told on August 29 that the matter would 
be reviewed. The AG’s office eventually 
decided that no violation had occurred. 

“It seems like there’s not a lot of 
accountability in the system,” Nadworny 
says, reflecting on the delay in even 
acknowledging his complaint. The 
enforcement process may need more 
financial resources to function properly, 
he suggests, but adds, “Legislators 
themselves are not that eager to put 
money into this law because it’s going to 
come back and bite them.” 

Shane McCormack, a Republican 
who’s challenging longtime attorney 
general Sorrell, says he has heard that 
“there’s a mentality [in the AG’s office] 
on enforcement deadlines of ‘no harm, 
no foul.’’’ He adds, “It’s true that sunshine 
is the best disinfectant. There isn’t active 
and aggressive monitoring of disclosure 
requirements.” 

Brady Toensing, an attorney who 
has served on several occasions as the 
Vermont Republican Party’s election- 
day counsel, says campaign-finance 
laws “are designed by incumbents to 
protect incumbents.” And Vermont’s 
laws, he adds, are “complex and difficult 
to understand, especially for political 
newcomers.” 


That latter point isn’t valid, 
Townsend counters. “I don’t find [the 
Vermont law] all that esoteric or arcane,” 
she says. And if a candidate does have a 
question about the law’s provisions, “it’s 
a simple matter to call the Secretary of 
State’s Office, and I know those folks are 
really helpful.” 



Townsend notes that her own 
campaign treasurer turned to that 
resource and received a full and prompt 
explanation of what the law requires. 

VPIRG's Burns disagrees with the 
contention that lawmakers will refuse to 
toughen campaign-finance laws because 
it’s in their self-interest to keep things 
loosey-goosey. It’s been his experience in 
Montpelier, Burns recounts, that Vermont 
politicians aren’t that cynical. “Most 
incumbents would like to see a reasonable 
law enforced more strongly,” he suggests. 

And so what if Pam PAC did take in 
$360 more in donations than the law 
allows, and didn’t report it? Is that really 
so big a deal? 

Maybe not. “While these laws should 
be fairly and impartially applied,” 
Toensing wrote in an email, “I do not 
see much value in devoting tremendous 
state resources to enforcement actions 
over alleged technical violations. There 
is already a big political disincentive in 
violating the rules.” 

Says McCormack, “I don’t think 
we’re seeing a lot of campaign-financing 
schemes in Vermont. We need a sense of 
perspective. We have a citizen legislature 
with folks trying their best to comply with 
the law,” he adds. “We don’t want a heavy 
hand to come down on folks who are 
trying to make a difference.” ® 

Contact : kevin@sevendaysvt.com 
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Gary P. Blanchette 

1943-2014, ST. GEORGE 
Gary P. Blanchette, 71, resident of St. George, 
Vt, died peacefully on Friday. October 3, 2014, 
at Birchwood Terrace in Burlington, Vt. 

Gary was bom in Winooski, Vt., on 
September 13, 1943, the son of Perley and 
Roberta (St. Jacques) Blanchette, and was 
educated in the South Burlington School 
District He was married in South Burlington 
on August 6, 1989, to Mary Jo (Jewell) 
Blanchette. 

Gary retired after 40 years at Vermont 
Transit. He was a member of the NRA and the 
Chittenden County Fish and Game Club. He 
enjoyed hunting, ice fishing, socializing and 
his round of phone calls. He recently checked 
a box on his bucket list by going to Alaska 
with his kids. 

Gary is survived by his wife of 25 years, 
Mary Jo Blanchette: four children from his 
first marriage: Steven Blanchette and his 
fiancee, Brittany. Penny Blanchette and 
her fiance. Jeremy Lucia. John Blanchette, 
and Renee Durochia and her husband. 
Jeffrey; grandchildren Justin. Jessica. Mary 
Elizabeth, Nicholas. Alexis. Jeremy. Jared, 
Jordan, Jasmine, Sheridan, Connor and 
Isabella; great-grandchildren; his brother 
and best friend. Brian Blanchette and his 
wife, Karen; stepchildren Richard Unger and 
his wife, Julianne. and Anita Blanchette; the 
mother of his children. Lorraine Thompson: 
and Adam Thompson and Kathryn 
Thompson: nieces and nephews; and 
extended family and friends. Gary is also sur- 
vived by his uncle and father figure, William 
"Bunny" Blanchette and his wife, Marion. 

The Blanchette family wishes to extend 
its sincere gratitude to the doctors and 
staff at Birchwood Terrace for their care and 

Visiting hours will be on Wednesday, 
October 8, 2014, from 4 to 7 p.m., at the 


LaVigne Funeral Home and Cremation 
Service, 132 Main Street in Winooski. A Mass 
of Christian Burial will be celebrated on 
Thursday, October 9, 11:30 a.m., at St. John 
Vfanney Catholic Church on Hinesburg Road 
in South Burlington. Interment will follow at 
Resurrection Park Cemetery. Condolences 
can be shared with the family online at 
lavignefuneralhome.com. 



David A. Meatyard, a resident of Vermont for 
13 years and a former resident of East Aurora, 
N.Y., died suddenly on September 24. 

David's endearing nature was a blessing to 
everyone that knew him. He lived life to the 
fullest with a passion for playing the fiddle, 
dancing, the outdoors and his workplace at 

Mr. Meatyard was predeceased by his 
father, Charles Meatyard. He is survived by 
his mother, Doris; sister, Debora Floyd; and 
brothers, Jeffery and Russell Meatyard. He 
is also survived by nephews Steven Floyd 
and Ryan Meatyard; nieces Kimberly Floyd 
and Miranda Lilie Meatyard; and many lov- 
ing aunts, uncles and cousins. David will be 
greatly missed by the special person in his 
life, Patricia Vitori; his beloved dog, Liam; 
Joseph Dee; and his many friends. 

A memorial service to celebrate David’s 
life will be held at Baker Memorial United 
Methodist Church in East Aurora, N.Y., on 
Saturday, October 11, at 4 p.m. 

In lieu of flowers, the family gratefully 
requests that donations be sent to Vermont 
Special Olympics, 18 Gregory Dr.. Suite 2. 
South Burlington. VT 05403. 

David participated in the Polar Plunge 
in Lake Champlain every year, an event to 
benefit the Special Olympics. 



Peter C. Chan 

1932-2013, BURLINGTON 


Jessica Maynard 

1975-2014, BURLINGTON 


Peter passed away one year ago at the Green 
Mountain Nursing Home after a long illness 
onOctoberl2,2013. 

In 1959. he came to study at SUNY at New 
Paltz and got a bachelors degree. Later, 
while teaching in Burlington, VL. he worked 
for a masters degree at the University of 

He taught in Colchester, Vt., then at 
Lyman C. Hunt and Burlington High School 
until he retired in 1994. He thoroughly en- 
joyed teaching and making friends with his 
students, colleagues and administrators. 

His department head, Tony Trono, wrote 
a most touching sympathy card, which is 
a treasure: it is as if he's writing for every 
student, every parent and everyone else 
who knew Peter in school. Peters wife of 
53 years. Dell, now a widow, talks to Peter 
sometimes. She reads him all the sympa- 
thy cards she received. She knows Peter is 
proud of them. 

Peter is also survived by his older sister 
in Singapore and many nieces and nephews 
there. The only relatives outside of Singapore 
are great-nephew Feric Low. his wife, 

Marlene, and their son, Justin of Toronto. 
Ontario. Canada. They visited Peter often. 
Feric was by Peters bedside last October. 

Peter lived his life to the fullest. He was al- 
ways grateful he had so many friends to play 
tennis with, and also Ping-Pong and badmin- 
ton. and to go downhill skiing with; and he 
loved sailing and racing in their sunfish. 

A Burlington High student, Eric Bush, 
started playing badminton with Peter asa 
beginner. By the time he finished college, 

Eric was qualified for a Thomas Cup Team. He 
was Peters pride and joy. 

Peter loved to drive. Peter and Dell drove 
six times from Vermont to California and 
back. That's 12 times cross-country. 

For those friends who did not have the 
same hobbies as Peter, we would go out to 
dinner together. 

We all had a good life with Peter Chan. 

May he rest in peace. 


Jessica Maynard, 39 years old, died peace- 
fully on Saturday, September 27, 2014, 
surrounded by family at the Vermont Respite 

She was born on April 3, 1975, in 
Burlington. Vt., the daughter of Daniel and 
Cheryl Maynard of Mooers Forks. N.Y. She 
began working in the family business, Peter 
Maynard Roofing, for a few years when she 
was 15 years old. Jessica graduated from 
Colchester High School in 1997 and worked 
for Peter J. May Roofing I nc. and Act I. 

She was the loving mother of Tyler 
Marchant-Maynard of the U.S.M.C. sta- 
tioned at Camp Pendleton, San Diego. Calif., 
Matthew Maynard-Merchant of Fairfax, 

Alex Johnson of Montpelier. Zachary 
Morin of Colchester and Grace Raymond of 
Burlington. 

She is survived by her parents, children, 
sister Christa Maynard, niece Taylor Lynn 
Maynard, nephew Jason Bushway. maternal 
grandmother Shirley Blondin of Colchester 
and paternal grandmother Laura Maynard of 

Jessica was preceded by her grandfathers, 
Richard T. Blondin Sr. and Peter J. Maynard, 
in the year 2000. 

Visitation will be held from 10 a.m. to noon 
on Wednesday. October 8. 2014, with a fu- 
neral service at noon at the LaVigne Funeral 
Home and Cremation Service, 132 Main 
Street, Winooski, Vt. Interment will follow at 1 
pm. at Holy Cross Cemetery in Colchester, Vt. 
Condolences may be shared with the family 
online at lavignefuneralhome.com. 


Want to memorialize a 
loved one in Seven Days ? 

Post your remembrance online and in 
print at lifelines.sevendaysvt.com. Or 
contact us at lifelines@sevendaysvt. 
com, 865-1020, ext. 37 
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A Rare Ensemble, the Flute Choir, 
Takes Off in Vermont 


BY AMY LILLY 

I magine a flute’s unique timbre — 
warm and piercing at the same time 
— and multiply it. That’s a rough ap- 
proximation of the sound of a flute 
choir, of which Vermont now has one. 

The Vermont virtuosi flute ensemble 
will perform its first concerts this week- 
end as part of the Vermont Virtuosi 
chamber music concert series, a project 
Barre flutist laurel ann maurer launched 
in 2013. As lead flutist of the seven- 
member ensemble, Maurer considers 
the flute choir a dream fulfilled — which 
accounts for its inaugural program 
name, “Pipe Dreams." 

The sound of a bunch of flutes 
doesn’t quite sum up this unconducted 
ensemble, though. Flute-choir music, 
notes Maurer, is usually written for 
the full range of flutes — concert, alto, 
bass — as well as piccolo for the high- 
est register and contrabass flute for the 
lowest. (That last instrument, a true 
oddity, looks like a giant clarinet with 
its mouthpiece-bearing end bent into a 
triangle.) 



LAUREL ANN MAURER 


The resulting sound is as wide- 
ranging as an organ’s but, says Maurer, 
“better, because you have more color. It’s 
the full spectrum of sound, from lightest 
and brightest to deepest and darkest.” & 
It’s “heavenly,” she promises. f 

It’s also a treat for the flutists them- | 
selves. While most flute music is writ- I 
ten for orchestral parts or ensembles s 
containing a single flute, says Maurer, fi 
“really good flutists love playing with § 
other really good flutists.” 

But what to play? There’s not exactly 
a wealth of flute-choir music out there, 
so ensembles play mostly transcrip- 
tions. The program for this weekend’s 



concerts, in Brandon, Montpelier and 
Burlington, includes the rapid runs 
of Rimsky-Korsakov's “Flight of the 
Bumble Bee,” originally an orchestral 


opera interlude; and Ravel’s orchestral 
ballet music “Daphnis et Chloe,” as well 
as transcriptions of works by Mozart, 
Bach and Handel. 


New Nonprofit Sundog Poetry Center Is Well Versed 


V ermont doesn’t lack for 
mission-based organiza- 
tions with “center" in their 
names, devoted to pursuits 
such as peace and justice (Burlington), 
agricultural economy (Hardwick) and 
ecostudies (White River Junction). Now 
poet-educators tamra higcins and mary 
jane oickerson have given poetry a center 
of its own: the sundog poetry center in 
Jeffersonville. 

Higgins is president of the poetry 
society of Vermont and a former elemen- 
tary educator, English teacher and liter- 
acy specialist. She started the SPC in 2012 
as an LLC; this year, it became a nonprofit 
whose mission includes promoting poets 
and poetry, creating audiences for poetry 
and sharing verse throughout Vermont. 
The center’s HQ, which is also Higgins’ 
residence, houses an administrative 
office and a meeting room for poetry 
workshops. Over the past two years, SPC 
has offered four poetry workshops on 
themes ranging from “Poetry of Place" to 
"Reading (and Writing) Robert Frost” It 
has also held seven “Evenings of Poetry, 


Music and Delectable Delights” — 


gasbords of poetry readings, concerts and statewide lecture st 


i't enough, SPC has also organized a 


;s called “Poets and 


Their Craft,” to be offered in independent 
lS SPC turned the page and became bookstores throughout Vermont begin- 


a 501(c)(3), Higgins reached c 
Dickerson, an English professor emerita 
it the University of Vermont, 1 


ning in 2015. 

While Higgins’ efforts may not yield 
generous profits, she says the payoff is 


as copresident. Recently, SPC partnered feeling like poetry can and does enrich 


with Shelburne’s 
Vermont to create 
an imprint that just 
released its first two 
titles: Higgins’ debut 
collection Nothing 
Saved Us: Poems of the 
Korean War, based on 
> with her 


ARE AFRAID OF POEM 

TAMRA HIGGINS 


Vermonters' lives. Part of her organiza- 
tion’s struggle, she 
told Seven Days re- 
cently, is to overcome 
the potential audi- 
ence's reluctance and 
“re-expose" them. 

“I think a lot of 
people are afraid of 
Korean War veteran father; and Water poetry,” Higgins says, citing the con- 
Journeys in Art 6 Poetry, Dickerson’s founding and sometimes alienating 
literary collaboration with artist dianne ways in which poetry has been taught in 
shullenberger. A third tide by part- classrooms over the years. She sees part 
time Vermont poet neil sheparo is in the of her mission as reaching out to people 
works. who have given up on poetry and luring 

Later this month, Higgins and them back in “by pairing it with another 
Dickerson will lead their first poetry re- art form: music, food, visual art, lecture 
treat at Fielder Farm in Huntington. And, or performance.” The approach works, 
as if this epic effort on behalf of verse Higgins continues: “I’ve had many 


people tell me that they’ve come to an 
event for the music or food, even, and 
were surprised how much they enjoyed 
the poetry.” 

Higgins has experienced the surpris- 
ing power of poetry firsthand. For years, 
she relates, she tried to write about her 
grandmother, “a terribly mean woman,” 
using essays and fiction to explore her 
memories. Then Higgins turned to 
verse, and her view of her grandmother 
was transformed: “In the crafting of 
the poem,” she says, “I realized what a 
complex woman she was and that she 
wasn't just an ornery farmer’s wife but an 
ingenious artist trapped on an Iowa farm 
in the 1930s. It changed my perspective 
of her, changed my personal history in a 

It’s revelations like those that 
Dickerson and Higgins seek to foster and 
support through SPC’s programming. 
While they’re already offering a full spec- 
trum of classes, books, readings, retreats 
and lectures, Higgins says they’re open 
to more possibilities for sharing poetry. 
Seven Days attempted to paraphrase 
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The only purpose-written pieces 
WFE will play are by living compos- 
ers: “La Milonga" by Los Angeles-based 
Christopher Caliendo; and “Fall in 
Arches" by david gunn, the longtime 
Barre composer and — “full disclosure,” 
he writes drolly in an email — Maurer's 
“spousal unit.” 

Gunn had never composed a flute 
choir before he met Maurer in 2009 
during a Vermont contemporary music 
ensemble rehearsal of one of Gunn's 
many (and quirkily named) works. 
Hoping to inspire him, Maurer gave 
him a recording of works in the genre. 
Gunn says he was unimpressed by 
“all these dumb transcriptions” and 
proceeded to write his first flute choir, 
“The Fifth Universal Principle of 
Alignment.” The piece won the 2012 
National Flute Association Flute Choir 
Composition Competition for best new 
composition; Gunn flew to the organi- 
zation’s Las Vegas convention to receive 
the award. 

Maurer, it turns out, has a knack 


for enriching the flute repertoire. The 
former first flutist of the Salt Lake 
Symphony for 12 years, she has commis- 
sioned many new works from renowned 
living composers. Those include a 
piece from Augusta Read Thomas for 
Maurer’s 1994 Carnegie Hall debut, and 
others from Joan Tower, Ellen Taaffe 
Zwilich and Jennifer Higdon. Since 
she married Gunn, Maurer says with a 
chuckle, “He has written quite a lot of 
flute music.” 

Combined with WFE's "really good” 
musicians — who include Vermont 

SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA flutist ANNE JANSON 

— that trend bodes well for the future of 
the state’s first flute choir. © 
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More Local Theater News 




Come to the 
Dark Side 


When’s the last time you bumped 
into Jabba the Hutt or an Imperial 
Stormtrooper while browsing the 
best-seller rack? It could happen 
this Saturday, October 11, at phoenix 
books Burlington. That's when the 
third annual Star Wars Reads Day — 
a national event promoting literacy 
— will bring costumed members of 
the soist legion to the store. 

They may look capable of drag- 
ging you off to the Death Star, but 
they’re actually local members of 
an international organization of 
fans dedicated to dressing up like 
the bad guys of the Star Wars fran- 
chise. Vermont's legionnaires work 
to spread the geek love at librar- 
ies, comics stores and community 
organizations. 

Among their number is Andrew 
liptak, the Barre-based writer 
behind the geek mountain state blog 
and its statewide reading series. A 
Norwich University alum, he’s com- 
bined his interests in SF and military 
history to produce a new anthology 
called War Stories: New Military 
Science Fiction (coedited with Jaym 
Gates). Stick around Phoenix as 
the Stormtroopers disperse to hear 
a reading from the book at 4 p.m. 
Two contributors will join Liptak: 
Norwich English prof f. brett cox 
and Nebula Award nominee James 
Cambias of western Massachusetts. 

May the Force be with you this 
weekend — you may need it. 

MARGOT HARRISON 


INFO 





Curtain Call: 

BY XIAN CHIANG-WAREN 


W e know, we know. After 
you've pored over Seven 
Days’ performing arts 
preview cover story on 
September 24 and reading our local the- 
ater previews last week, your weekends 
are pretty much booked from now until 
next June. 

But don’t put those calendars away just 
yet. More is coming down the pike from 
Vermont theater companies, including 
a highly stylized production of Dr. Jekyll 
& Mr. Hyde from the middlebury actors 
workshop; a musical puppet show, O, 
Caligula!, penned by Burlington play- 
wright KEVIN CHRISTOPHER; plus, SAINTS & 
poets production company's family-friendly 
Winnie-the-Pooh. (Spoiler alert: Everyone 
except Christopher Robin is a puppet.) 

Here’s a peek into those theater 
happenings and others. And stay tuned 
for more previews and reviews in the 
coming weeks, as local thespians dive 
into the 2014-15 season with a mix of 
new works, classics and quirky theater- 
making events. 

Saints & Poets 
Production Company 

Puppet-arts production company Saints 
& Poets, based in Colchester, brings two 
shows to Burlington’s off center for the 
dramatic arts this season. The first, a 
stage adaptation of A .A. Milne's Winnie- 
the-Pooh, co-directed and produced 
by jess wilson and Kevin Christopher, 
opens this week. 

With weekend performances from 
Friday, October 10, through Sunday, 
October 19, S&P’s Winnie-the-Pooh is a 
tabletop-style puppetry show. Unseen 
puppeteers maneuver a dozen hand 
puppets (Pooh, Piglet, Owl, Eeyore and 
others) onstage while a prerecorded 
audio track plays the dialogue. The one 
actor visible to the audience is 12-year- 
old stella pappas, an S&P veteran who 
appeared in last year’s Ozma of Oz: A 
Tale of Time, as Christopher Robin. 

“Part of Saints & Poets' model is 
putting on a family-friendly show and 
then a more mature show each season, 
and Winnie-the-Pooh is appealing to 
the younger crowd," says seth jarvis, 
a Burlington playwright, actor and 
member of S&P’s board. 

“A few years ago, Saints & Poets had a 
really successful production of Charlotte's 
Web geared toward the same audience, 
so this is similar,” he adds. “Both are kids’ 
stories with some meat to them, so they’re 
appealing to adults as well.” 


WHEN I CHOSE THIS 
SEASON, I FOCUSED A GREAT 
DEAL ON TRANSFORMATION, 

AND THE COURAGE IT TAKES TO 
LEAP INTO THE UNKNOWN. 

CAROL DUNNE 

Parents, leave your kids at home 
for S&P’s second production, 0, 
Caligula!. Christopher’s original take on 
the tale of a mad Roman emperor fea- 
tures an original score by local musician 
and University of Vermont professor of 
music Patricia julien. That show won't 
be performed until April 2015, but Jarvis, 
who directs, is already singing its praises. 

“It’s a very funny script and very, uh, 
bawdy as well,” he says. “It’ll be a mature 


In contrast to Winnie-the-Pooh, O, 
Caligula! features puppets designed by 
meghan dewald that will mingle with actors 
onstage, ‘The puppetry is more integrated 
into it,” says Jarvis. “There just are a few 
puppet characters, such as Caligula’s 
horse — which he installed in the senate, 
because he was crazy like that.” 

Jarvis sums up the play like this: “A 
mad Roman emperor wreaks havoc 
and devastation on his country — while 
singing.” 

Middlebury 
Actors Workshop 

In residence at the Middlebury town hall 
theater, Middlebury Actors Workshop 
performs a new stage adaptation of Dr. 
Jekyll Et Mr. Hyde, written by playwright 
Jeffrey Hatcher, this month. The cast 
largely consists of Burlington-area 
actors including paul ugalde, Jordan 

GULLIKSON, PATRICK CLOW, J. LOUIS REID, 
CHRIS CASWELL and MARIANNE DIMASCIO. 
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Middlebury actors cody mcglashan and 
kate tilton round out the ensemble. 

Director melissa lourie calls 
Hatcher’s interpretation of Robert Louis 
Stevenson's classic allegory “absolutely 
compelling.” 

“It actually took me a few readings 
to figure it out,” says Lourie, who is also 
MAW's artistic director. ‘It’s a psycho- 
logical whodunit, and the story is always 
a step ahead of you.” 

While the play’s central plot line and 
characters are drawn from the 1886 no- 
vella (in which a straitlaced English doc- 
tor’s scientific experiments give birth to 
an id-like alter ego who freely commits 
the sins he can’t), this version of Dr. 
Jekyll is uniquely suspenseful. 

“The novella is a very straightfor- 
ward telling of the story; there’s no sus- 
pense at all and no women in the book,” 
Lourie explains. “But ever since this 
book was written, it's been adapted for 
stage and film many, many times ... [and 


many adaptations] added a woman love 
interest. There’s always, like, a virginal, 
sweet, rich young thing, and there’s 
always a prostitute involved with Mr. 
Hyde. And he ends up murdering her.” 

Audiences can expect to see a differ- 
ent treatment of the characters — partic- 
ularly in the lone female role, Elizabeth 
— in MAW’S production. Four actors 
(led by Gullikson) play facets of Hyde. 
Ugalde's Jekyll has a deep fear of women 
and no love interest, but mistrusts 
Hyde’s intentions toward Elizabeth. 
Without giving away too much, Lourie 
confides, many conventional interpreta- 
tions of the story and its characters “get 
turned around.” 

Middlebury College professor peter 
hamun composed an original electronic 
score; ellie friml's set, Christopher 
Belanger's lighting and marykay 
dempewolff's costumes add a spooky, 
stylized effect. The result, Lourie prom- 
ises, is a “highly theatrical” production 
that “doesn’t sacrifice the psychological 


Playmakers 

playmakers kicks off its second year at 
the Off Center for the Dramatic Arts next 
Monday, October 13, with a “Short Shorts” 
event. Playwrights of any experience level 
are invited to show up with a one- to five- 
page script, and theater folks gathered at 
Off Center will cast and stage readings of 
each script on the spot. There’s no cap on 
participation — when it comes to scripts, 
the more the merrier. 

Playmakers, founded and hosted each 
month by Seth Jarvis, had a successful 
first year last season, with well-attended 
monthly events designed to encourage 
the creation of new (and often irrever- 
ent and zany) theatrical work. The usual 
format consists of three staged readings 
of new plays by area playwrights — and 
anything goes, content-wise — followed 
by a more polished piece. Audience 
members then vote on their favorite play, 
and the winning script is directed and 
produced for the next month’s event. 

“Last year was received really posi- 
tively," Jarvis says. “Of [the playwrights] 
who participated, many said they found 
it beneficial, and I think a lot of the 
actors and directors who participated 
were challenged in different ways.” 

After local playwrights, actors and di- 
rectors whet their whistles with “Short 
Shorts," Playmakers will return to the 
staged-readings format in monthly 
events beginning November 10. 


Northern Stage 

carol dunne. artistic director for northern 
stage in White River Junction, is on a 
mission. “My vision for this theater is to 
build on its history and to broaden the 
programming so that it encompasses a 
widened range of works,” she says. 

Mission accomplished, at least for 
now: Northern Stage’s six main stage 
productions at the briggs opera house 
this season certainly qualify as a wide 
ranging. The season opened with 
Stephen Sondheim’s Into the Woods in 
late September. The three-time Tony 
Award-winning musical weaves to- 
gether characters from Grimms’ fairy 
tales; Northern Stage's production runs 
through October 19. 

Sondheim’s journey into “happily 
ever after” is followed by Clybourne 
Park, a Pulitzer Prize-winning satirical 
comedy that delves into race relations in 
1960s Chicago. Next up is a reimagining 
of A Christmas Carol, starring Emmy- 
winning actor Gordon Clapp, for the 
holidays. In the new year, audiences can 
look forward to a production of British 
comedy Blithe Spirit; the world premiere 
of Orwell in America, first presented in a 
staged reading in Northern Stage’s debut 
New Works Now festival; and the cel- 
ebrated musical Songs for a New World. 

“When I chose this season, I focused 
a great deal on transformation and the 


courage it takes to leap into the un- 
known,” Dunne writes in an email. 

Northern Stage is undergoing some 
transformations itself. The company 
broke ground in late September on a 
new $9 million theater building, which 
should be completed by the start of the 
2015-2016 season. © 
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Dr. Jekyll & Mr. Hyde, adapted from the 

Hatcher, directed by Melissa Lourie, produced 
by Middlebury Actors Workshop, October 23 

Rutland. Times vary. $10-22. townhalltheater. 
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= THE STRAIGHT DOPE by cecil adams e 


Dear Cecil, 


Recently my friends and I argued about what 
would happen if a singularity were to suddenly 
appear in the center of a room. I said it would 
be so dense we would probably be super- 
condensed by its gravity, while my friend Tim 
said it would slowly draw the rest of the world 
into itself. My friend Matt said it would simply 
fuck up all our shit: West would become fish, 
fish would become cheese, and cheese would 
become the ultimate destructive power. Who, if 
any, among us is right? 

Samuel Vasquez 


H mm ... I’d have to say 
Matt. Little can be 
said with certainty 
about singularities. 
However, we can reasonably 
surmise they would fuck up all 
our shit 

Couple of issues we need 
to get sorted out. The first is 
assuming a singularity could 
appear all by itself — a so-called 
naked singularity. While theo- 
rists haven’t been able to rule 
this out, you really don’t want it 
to be possible. 

The bigger issue is that you 
and Tim, at least, seem to be 
confusing a singularity with a 
black hole, a common mistake 
for space-time newbs. Allow 

A black hole is a region of 
space where matter has been 
packed together so densely 
its gravity is strong enough to 
keep light from escaping. Most 
people understand the general 


concept: you fall into a black 
hole, you get crushed to noth- 
ing, game over. 

But there’s more to it Once 
a black hole has formed, noth- 
ing can keep the matter inside 
it from continuing to compress 
Til it reaches infinite density: 
a singularity. At infinity, the 
usual laws of nature are out the 
window. This has given rise to 
much woolly speculation: 

Our universe and everything 
in it was spawned by a singular- 
ity and may someday collapse 

A singularity could become 
a so-called white hole — basi- 
cally, a black hole that runs 
backward in time. This turns 
the second law of thermody- 
namics on its head and allows 
anything to spring fully formed 
out of nothing — an asteroid, a 
planet, destructive cheese. 

You see where this is going: 
All our shit would be fucked up. 



To avoid such things, theo- 
rists have come up with the 
cosmic censorship hypothesis, 
which posits that singularities 
aren’t allowed to go around 
naked in our universe; they’re 
always inside of black holes. 
Remember, no light escapes 
from a black hole. If a singular- 
ity is behaving in a disruptive 
manner inside, who cares? Out 
of sight, out of mind. 

Since we can’t usefully 
speculate about singularities, 
let’s turn our attention to black 
holes. What would happen 
if one were to appear in your 
living room? 

The black hole would have 
to be physically tiny to leave 
you outside its event horizon 
— the boundary past which 
once you’re in, you don’t get 
out (although see below). Even 


jtside the event horizon, 
,'ou’d have to be far enough 
away that the black hole’s 
gravity wouldn’t immedi- 
ately suck you in. 

resist a force equal to half 
of Earth’s gravita- 
tional pull, or one- 
half g. If the Earth 
was compressed into 
a black hole, it would 
have a marble-size 
event horizon, and 
would pull you into it 
with a force exceeding 
ine-half g from a dis- 
tance of about 5,600 
miles. 

Maybe Donald Trump’s 
living room is that big. Not 

A black hole the size of a 
hydrogen atom would contain 
as much mass as 1.6 times the 
water in all the Great Lakes and 
exert a one-half-g pull from 
2,000 feet away. Still no go. 

A proton-sized black hole, 
though — that might work. It 
would weigh just 652 million 
tons, meaning you could ap- 
proach as close as nine feet. 

What happens if you get 
closer? The unpleasant phe- 
nomenon known as spaghettifi- 
cation. You’ll be torn to shreds 
by exponentially increasing 
tidal forces as you’re sucked 
into the black hole — 32 g at one 
foot, 1,024 g at two inches. 


How could a proton-scale 
black hole come to exist? The 
Earth weighs 10 trillion times 
as much, but gravity hasn’t col- 
lapsed it to that size. What we 
need are some special circum- 
stances. Options: 

When the universe was 
born, it’s thought that many 
black holes of various masses 
were created, some of which 
may have shrunk to micro scale 
by now due to quantum ther- 
mal radiation, as predicted by 
Stephen Hawking in 1974. The 
likelihood of one drifting to 
Earth, much less showing up in 
your living room, is on the order 
of once every 10 million years. 

Powerful particle accel- 
erators could smash subatomic 
particles together, creating a 
tiny region of super-high den- 
sity. But the black holes thereby 
created would evaporate almost 
instantaneously. 

In short, the odds of a close 
encounter with a black hole are 
vanishingly small. However, 
Hawking, in a recent paper, 
said black holes “should be 
redefined as metastable bound 
states of the gravitational field,” 
which I take to mean they may 
not necessarily be the one-way 
ticket to oblivion previously 
assumed. In other words, what- 
ever the quotidian vicissitudes, 
long-term there’s hope for our 
shit. 
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WTF? 


What’s the orange ooze in Leddy Park? 



WE WOULDN'T DREAM OF SPREADING IRON 
OR MANGANESE ON OUR SANDWICHES, 

BUT. FOR CERTAIN BACTERIA, SUCH ELEMENTS 
CONSTITUTE A NUTRITIOUS REPAST. 


J ust south of the ice rink in 
Burlington’s Leddy Park, a dirt 
path curves through the woods 
toward a small beach. It’s a 
short, pleasant walk, especially when 
the sun glints off Lake Champlain, vis- 
ible through the trees. The only thing 
that mars the placid scene is a curious, 
icky puddle of oily-looking, rust-colored 
ooze that burbles up from the ground, is- 
suing a slow but steady trickle lakeward. 

WTF is this stuff? And should we be 
worried about it — or at least grossed 
out? 

The ooze may look like hazardous 
waste, or perhaps the output of some 
bizarre curry-sauce aquifer, but it’s actu- 
ally a harmless, naturally occurring sub- 
stance that is rendered somewhat yuck- 
ier-lookingby opportunistic bacteria. 

“It’s just groundwater," says Greg 
Johnson, a stormwater and geographic 
information systems technician with 
Burlington’s Department of Public 
Works. That groundwater, Johnson 
says, flows through the soil, leaching out 
some of its constituent minerals. “We’re 
not exactly sure of the compounds in 
the soil, but it’s got to be some kind of 
iron. The water filters through the soil 
and pumps out, and it'll have that really 
nasty, toxic-looking reddish color.” 

The puddle itself, where the water 
wells up before trickling down the path 
to the lake, is called a seep, a hydro- 
logical feature found all over the globe. 
Aided by natural depressions in the ter- 
rain, water pools in the seep, where its 
minerals become concentrated. 

What looks like rust is, in fact, rust: 
familiar old iron oxide, chemically iden- 
tical to the stuff on that shovel you ac- 
cidentally left outside last winter. 

The seep in Leddy Park is conspicu- 
ous, but it’s hardly the only one within 
city limits. Johnson notes that much of 
the bedrock in the Hill Section neigh- 
borhood is fairly close to the surface, a 
geological characteristic that tends to 
create seeps. 

But there's something else in the 
rusty water of the Leddy Park seep (and 
many others): bacteria. While the organ- 
isms do cause the oil-slick-like sheen 
on the liquid’s surface, they don’t do 
so by depositing waste products there. 
Rather, the sheen is a trick of the light, 
according to Breck Bowden, professor 
of watershed science and planning at 
the University of Vermont’s Rubenstein 
School of Environment and Natural 


Resources. A simplified explanation is 
that light refracts off the bacteria much 
as it might move through a prism, giving 
the liquid an oily appearance. 

We wouldn’t dream of spreading 
iron or manganese on our sandwiches, 
but, for certain bacteria, such elements 
constitute a nutritious repast. According 
to Bowden, the most common genera 
of iron-oxidizing bacteria in freshwater 
environments, such as that of Leddy 
Park, are Gallionella and Leptothrix. 
The iron-and-bacteria soup, while un- 
appetizing, “is perfectly harmless and 
nontoxic,” says Bowden. 

Nor should we worry about the ef- 
fects of this liquid leaching into Lake 
Champlain. Bowden says any impact 


from this single seep would be negli- 
gible: “There'd have to be hundreds or 
thousands of those [seeps] dripping into 
Lake Champlain to have an impact.” 

In fact, Bowden says, while the ap- 
pearance of groundwater seeps may 
be alarming, a whole lot of geological, 
hydrological and mineralogical activity 
beneath the soil escapes our attention — 
and we needn’t worry about that, either. 
Bowden's own fieldwork in the Arctic has 
suggested to him that the subterranean 
cycling of minerals — from soil to ground- 
water to bacteria and back — is highly 
important to a landscape’s overall health. 

A seep, even a discolored one, is gen- 
erally no reason for concern, but that 
doesn’t mean you shouldn’t learn what 


you can about its composition. A gener- 
ally effective, if unscientific, method of 
determining the identity of the liquid 
in a seep is to poke a stick into it. If the 
material in the water breaks up into 
a flaky particulate, the liquid is likely 
iron-bearing groundwater. If the stuff 
adheres to the stick like lightweight oil, 
the water may contain contaminants. 

And that might warrant contacting a 
local health officer, using names avail- 
able from the Vermont Department of 
Health. For a fee, private testing firms, 
such as Williston’s Analytical Services, 
can also determine the chemical compo- 
sition of a water sample. 

In most cases, though — including 
at Leddy Park — a seep is likely to be 
no more than a pooling of iron-bearing 
groundwater. The stuff is harmless, but 
don’t go slurping it down. Leave that to 
the bacteria. ® 
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people, mostly from Liberia, Sierra Leone and Guinea, 
ifected. The majority of them — 3,338 
28, according to the World Health 
Organization — had died, swiftly and with horrific 
suffering. 

Yet on this side of the Atlantic, the media did not 
on until the summer, and then their attention 
waxed and waned. More importantly, few westerners 
besides Doctors Without Borders and a smattering of 
missionaries did much for the sick and dying. Not until 
eptember did the Obama administration move to lend 


The shamefulness of this neglect was brought home 
another news story, which happened to coincide 
with the CDC announcement. Last Tuesday, Forbes 
its annua] list of America’s 400 wealthiest 

The Forbes 400 sends one message loud and clear: 
The rich keep getting richer. The collective net worth 
if America's titans rose $270 billion, to $2.29 trillion, 
from 2013; while average individual worth rose to 
$5.7 billion — both the highest ever. 

Collectively, the 400 are richer than Brazil, the 
sixth-lurgest economy on the globe. 

Worldwide, a report from Oxfam shows, the 
85 individuals at the top own as much as the 
entire bottom half of the world’s population. 

Data from the World Bank tell us why 
Liberians are dying on tarps on the ground 
while Americans are being cared for in super- 
sterile, high-tech hospital wards. Were Liberia 
(GDP $1.9 billion) an American individual, it 
would squeak into the Forbes 400 at about No. 
335, next to a guy who made a bundle leasing 
>illboard space. An average Liberian’s annual 

The total gross domestic product of Liberia, 
Sierra Leone and Guinea is a bit more than $13 
billion. That’s about equal to the net worth 
of Abigail Johnson, president of Fidelity 
Investments, the mutual-funds giant her grand- 
father founded in 1946. 

To be blunt, the Forbes 400 could buy the 
health care of every person on Earth. 

Yet, as far as I can discern, only two of them are do- 
nating any amount of note to arrest the Ebola epidemic: 
Microsoft cofounder and chairman Bill Gates (No. 1 on 
the list at $8 1 billion) and Berkshire Hathaway’s Warren 
Buffett (No. 2, $68.4 billion). The Bill & Melinda Gates 
Foundation, whose endowment draws from both the 
Gates and the Buffett coffers, gives away millions to im- 
prove the health of the world’s poorest people. It is, for 
instance, targeting the “neglected infectious diseases," 
such as river blindness and dengue fever. Because these 
sicknesses affect only the most destitute, Big Pharma 
isn’t terribly interested in them. 

The Gates Foundation has committed $50 million to 
the Ebola epidemic. This will save lives. Perhaps this 
grant, and subsequent ones, will help build sturdier 
health care systems in places where virtually none 
exists. But charity will not rebalance the inequality 
that is killing the unfortunate — black and brown poor 
people, in Africa or Uzbekistan or Philadelphia — and 
saving the fortunate. 

In its report, Oxfam warns that, “left unchecked,” 
the effects of extreme and growing income inequal- 
ity “are potentially immutable, and will lead to 


A t 4:39 p.m. on Tuesday, September 30, CNBC 
tweeted that the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention had confirmed the United 
States' first diagnosed case of Ebola, in 

Dallas. 

CDC director Thomas Frieden assured everyone 
that the American public health and medical systems 
were on the case, “stopping [the virus] in its tracks.” 
Whatever might happen to the patient, Thomas Eric 
Duncan, no pandemic loomed. 

For assurance, we needed only to look at the care 
received by the American missionaries who were flown 
to hospitals in this country after contracting Ebola in 
Liberia. At Atlanta’s Emory University Hospital, for 
instance, a special isolation unit is fitted with such 
equipment as a “negative-pressure air-handling system 


designed to circulate the air every three minutes and 
prevent it from getting out” and “light-activated, 
hands-free sinks,” according to Forbes. 

In Liberia, you're lucky to get a hospital bed. 

In spite of the minuscule threat posed by this one, 
tightly quarantined person, the media leapt to stoke 
hysteria. Conspiracy theories festered; political hay 
was made. “Why did Obama Let the Ebola Virus Into 
the U.S.?” challenged psycho-conservative Laura 
Ingraham on FOX News. 

The longer this went on — the minute-to-minute 
updates, the playing out of every terrifying possibility 
— the more distasteful it became. 

Local angle aside, this was no breaking story, after 
all. The virus had been slithering from body to body to 
West African body since late March. As many as 7,178 


‘opportunity capture’ — in which the 
lowest tax rates, the best education and 
the best health care are claimed by the 
children of the rich,” for generations. 
The authors quote U.S. Supreme Court 
Justice (1916-39) Louis Brandeis: “We 
may have democracy, or we may have 
wealth concentrated in the hands of the 
few, but we cannot have both.” 

What happens if Bill Gates loses in- 
terest in Ebola or dengue fever? In other 
words: Should the Bill & Melinda Gates 
Foundation decide whether Liberians 
live or die? 

On Tuesday, September 30, when the 
news came out of Dallas, those people 
lying on the cement floors did not seem 
to be paramount in the minds of the 400, 


or their brokers. At 4:44 p.m., five min- The Ebola-induced stock-trading 
utes after the CDC tweet, CNBC tweeted fever spread to infectious-diseases profit 
a 10 percent surge in the share prices of centers of all sorts. Stocks in Lakeland 


Tekmira Pharmaceuticals, 
which holds a $140 mil- 
lion contract with the 
Department of Defense to 
develop an Ebola drug. In 
after-hours trading, Sarepta 
Therapeutics, which is also 
working on a remedy, rose 8 
percent. By the closing bell 
on Wednesday, Tekmira was 
up more than 18 percent. 

(Mapp Biopharmaceutical, 
manufacturer of ZMapp, the experi- 


COULD BUY 
IDE HEALTH CARL 
OF EVERY PERSON 


mental anti-Ebola serum given t 
missionaries, is privately held.) 


the 


Industries, which makes 
hazmat suits, “popped 
almost 30 percent," CNN 
Money reported. 

Some investors had 
not waited for the emer- 
gence of a high-income 
customer base for Ebola 
drugs. Months earlier, 
hedge-fund managers had 
noticed that the nations 
most devastated by the 
virus abut the Ivory Coast, where most 
of the world’s cocoa beans are grown. 
Making the best of a bad situation, the 


hedgers put their money on labor short- 
ages inflating the price of cocoa. 

As it happens, September 30 wasn’t 
a sterling day for Bill Gates’ portfolio. It 
lost more than half a billion dollars — 0.7 
percent of his net worth — in 24 hours. 

This dip did not affect the foundation 
grant, of course, which amounted to 10 
percent of the loss. And by Friday, Gates' 
net worth was up $458.9 million. 

Also by Friday, 101 more West 
Africans were reported dead of 
Ebola. ® 
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Whiter and Greener 

Vermont resorts invest in cost-saving, energy-efficient snow guns 



V ermont's ski-and-ride industry 
enjoyed one of its three best 
seasons ever in 2013-14, despite 
snowfall that was only a bit 
greater than average and a “polar vortex” 
that kept temperatures far below average 
for parts of the winter. 

Why so successful? 

Greatly enhanced snowmak- 
ing capacity was a key factor, 
says Parker Riehle, head 
of the Vermont Ski Areas 
Association. 

The resorts’ ability to 
guarantee good conditions 
through most of the season < 
contributed mightily to the 
4.5 million visits they recorded 
last winter. That was enough to rank 
Vermont as the third most popular ski- 
and-ride destination in the country, behind 
Colorado and California. And in Vermont, 
snow isn’t just white; it’s got a lush green 
complexion, too. Skiing and snowboarding 
together generate about $1.5 billion a year 
for the state’s economy. 

In addition to bringing in bucks, the 
supercharged snow guns lining the slopes 


are saving the resorts substantial sums of 
money. And, unlikely as it sounds, these 
new snow guns are also “green" when it 
comes to their environmental effects, or at 
least less polluting than the machines they 
replaced. Energy efficiency has come to 
snowmaking — at a cost. 

An industry-wide turn to snow- 
making equipment that uses less 
\ * £ j. electricity will result in a $2 

t million reduction in total 
energy costs at the state’s 
ski areas this coming season, 
says Jim Merriam, director 
of Efficiency Vermont. A 
$5 million rebate program 
initiated by Merriam’s con- 
servation-focused consultants 
kick-started the resorts’ $15 million 
investment in high-efficiency snow guns. 

“An industry-wide upgrade in snow- 
making efficiency of this magnitude has 
never been seen before,” Riehle observes. 

How will the shift away from energy- 
devouring equipment benefit the planet? 
Installation of some 2,300 advanced- 
technology guns means 2.3 million fewer 
pounds of carbon dioxide emissions 


* < 
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will be spewed into the atmosphere, 
compared with the output of climate- 
altering gas by the low-tech equipment. 
Viewed another way, the resorts will 
save enough electricity to power 1,500 
Vermont homes for one year, according 
to Efficiency Vermont. 

“We saw an opportunity to move 
a market,” Merriam says, explain- 
ing why his organization offered the 
one-time-rebate deal. It was also a move 
that focused attention on Efficiency 
Vermont, because skiing is as synony- 
mous with the state as maple syrup. 

Efficiency Vermont’s engineers field- 
tested 15 of the higher-tech snow-gun 
models in the winter of 2012 to 2013. 
That experience enabled the Burlington- 
based energy experts to devise a formula 
whereby they provided the biggest rebates 
for purchase of the most efficient guns. 
The per-unit size of the rebates ranged 
from $500 to $4,000. 

The money for the program came from 
a surcharge that’s slapped onto every 
electricity bill in the state. Ratepayers 
thus supply the $45 million annual budget 
of Efficiency Vermont, which sponsors a 


number of conservation initiatives in addi- 
tion to the snow-gun subsidy. 

The energy savings associated with 
the new equipment result mainly from 
a radically reduced reliance on air com- 
pression as part of the snowmaking 
process. Controlling energy costs is the 
No. 1 challenge facing Vermont ski areas, 
Riehle notes. And, according to Efficiency 
Vermont, air compression accounts for 
53 percent of the electricity consumed 
at a typical resort. Lighting buildings, by 
contrast, represents only 7 percent of a ski 
area’s electricity use. 

Sugarbush Resort’s energy bills amount 
to about $2 million per year, says spokes- 
man John Bleh. To reduce — or at least 
stabilize — that outlay, Sugarbush installed 
351 higher-tech guns last season at a cost 
of $1.8 million. That completed a five-year, 
$5 million snowmaking upgrade at the 
Warren resort. It’s a smart investment, 
Bleh suggests, because “the new guns can 
create a lot more snow and do it earlier in 
the season.” 

Indeed, with the right weather con- 
ditions, high-efficiency equipment can 
produce 10 times as much snow as the 



AN INDUSTRY* UPGRADE 
IN SNOWMAKING EFFICIENCY 
OFTHIS MAGNITUDE HAS 

NEVER BEEN SEEN BEFORE. 

PARKER RIEHLE 


old models, says Stowe Mountain Resort 
spokesman Jeff Wise. For example, a 
new gun can pile up 60 inches of snow 
and expend far less energy than an old 
gun making six inches under the same 
conditions. 

For Stowe, that math presented an irre- 
sistible opportunity. The resort has spent 
$9.8 million over the past three years to 
acquire 780 high-tech guns and to lay 
down nearly 20 miles of new pipeline to 
bring water to the equipment. 

To close the virtuous cycle that 
Efficiency Vermont set in motion, many 
of the old snow guns have been turned 
into scrap metal, and the proceeds from 
their sale donated to a learn-to-ski-and- 
ride program sponsored by Riehle’s 
association. 

So what's not to like about a rebate pro- 
gram that racks up wins for both Alpine 
enthusiasts and the environment? 

University of Vermont economist Art 
Woolf offers an answer: A regressive tax 
levied on all ratepayers is being used to 
subsidize a few private businesses. 

“Suppose a state legislator proposed 
taxing every Vermont family $25 to raise 
$5 million and giving that money to 
Vermont ski resorts to help them purchase 
new snowmaking gear,” Woolf said in a 
recent commentary on Vermont Public 
Radio. “Most likely, this policy would be 
controversial. Legislators would probably 
find it difficult to justify a handout of $5 
million of taxpayers’ money to the ski 
industry, and many would probably argue 


that there would be much better uses for 

The state legislature didn’t specifically 
approve Efficiency Vermont’s decision 
to lay a $5 million gift on the state’s ski 
industry, Woolf noted. 

Merriam sees the dynamic differ- 
ently. All Vermonters will benefit because 
Efficiency Vermont “incented” the ski 
areas to turn their gluttonous snowmak- 
ing machines into scrap metal, he argues. 

Ratepayers get whacked especially 
hard when electricity demand peaks 
on cold, dark winter days and nights. 
Vermont utilities have to pay high prices 
for power at those times, and the extra 
cost is passed on to their customers. So, 
Merriam reasons, “when we lower winter 
peak demand, we lower everyone’s bill.” 
The potential savings, however, are diffi- 
cult to quantify in dollar amounts, he adds. 

Because the new snowmakers are 
more like cannons than guns in terms of 
their output, they also have the effect of 
bringing more skiers to towns heavily de- 
pendent on resort traffic. "Most ski areas 
are in relatively remote areas where 
they’re the primary business,” Merriam 
points out. Helping to keep those enter- 
prises profitable can be seen as a good 
thing for many Vermonters, not just for 
the resorts’ owners. 

Ultimately, energy savings also serve 
to save skiers and riders money. There’s 
no specific correlation between the re- 
sorts’ electricity bills and the price of lift 
tickets, Stowe’s Wise cautions — so don’t 
look for those savings on your next trip 
to the slopes. But, Wise adds, it’s logical 
to link the overall cost of doing business 
to the amount customers pay. 

And, with any luck, Vermont’s ski 
resorts will find the coming winter very 
white and green indeed. © 
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Chick Flick 

A Vermont freeskier helps offer a different take on winter 
in the new ski film Pretty Faces 



W hen a cartoon unicorn trots 
across the screen and farts 
a rainbow and a sprinkle of 
stars in the first few seconds 
of Pretty Faces: The Story of a Skier Girl, 
you know this isn’t going to be your typi- 
cal ski porn. Then there’s the softly falling 
snow, and the sweet voiceover spoken by 
a woman in her thirties. “Pretty faces are 
everywhere,” she says, “luring us in, telling 
us who to be, how to act and what to aspire 

Pause. Rewind. Where are the cliff- 
stomping, adrenaline-rushed athletes 
climbing into helicopters to seek fresh 
powder? The Ski-Dooing crazies and stunt 
junkies who thrive on freezing cold, howl- 
ing winds and hurled snowballs? 

Oh, they’re here, all right. It's just that 
they all happen to be women. Produced 
by Lynsey Dyer, an Idaho-based freeskier 
and cofounder of SheJumps.org, Pretty 
Faces is, like many ski movies, meant to 
get winter athletes stoked for the season. 
But it’s also about empowering women to 


get outside their comfort zones by getting 
outside — the mission of the nationwide 
SheJumps organization. 

That organization now has a foothold 
in the Green Mountains, with SheJumps- 
sponsored events happening from 
Manchester to Montpelier. And one of 
the “skier girls" featured in Pretty Faces is 
Vermont’s own Louise Lintilhac, a former 
competitive freeskier who immediately 
jumped on board when she heard about 
the project 

“Less than two minutes of footage in 
the film, that's a solid two years' worth of 
my time,” says Lintilhac with a laugh on a 
recent morning at Burlington’s South End 
Kitchen, where she's sipping a hot cocoa 
that has somehow materialized, gratis, 
from behind the bar. (The barista must 
have known about this babe’s penchant for 
winter beverages.) 

Lintilhac hadn't personally met Dyer 
before participating in Pretty Faces ; 
her husband, a sports photographer, fa- 
cilitated her appearance in the movie by 


contributing footage. But the 30-year-old 
Waterbury resident — who has also ap- 
peared in ski movies from Williston-based 
Meathead Films — has been rehearsing for 
this role her entire life. Lintilhac was raised 

IN THE PAST WE'VE BEEN TAUGHT 
TO SHARE INDOOR EXPERIENCES 
WITH OTHER WOMEN JTTHIS 

CREATES A NEW PARADIGM. 

LOUISE LINTILHAC 

skiing at Stowe Mountain Resort, raced for 
ML Mansfield Winter Academy and at- 
tended Middlebury College. She skied in 
the Italian and French Alps for a season, 
then hightailed it to Crested Butte, Colo., 
where she discovered the big-mountain 
competition circuit — and stomped it. 

But the thrill of scaring the bejesus out 


SNOW TIME 


of herself at the top of a near-vertical wall 
of snow soon settled into a deeper appre- 
ciation for the backcountry experience. 

“Growing up here, it was just out-of- 
bounds terrain; there was no ■backcoun- 
try,’” says Lintilhac. She adds 
that, while she watched ■* N T Jr, 
Warren Miller films 
with her parents at tht 
Flynn Center for the 
Performing Arts every 
winter, she didn’t 
know women could 
star in ski movies. ‘It 
wasn’t until I moved 


>t that I under- 
is something I 
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could work toward. 

The Rockies had plenty of 
their own pretty faces, luring Lintilhac 
into wide-open bowls of powder and 
steep, sinewy chutes. But when she moved 
back to Vermont to pursue graduate stud- 
ies in environmental thought and culture, 
she says, she rediscovered the allure of 
the Green Mountains and Quebec’s Gaspe 
Peninsula. 

“There’s something magical about the 
eastern woods,” says Lintilhac, whose 
sequences in the film were primarily shot 
in Stowe and the Chic-Choc Mountains. 
“You see it during the fall right now, but, 
during the wintertime, skiing through old- 
growth forest, it’s gorgeous, and it’s defi- 
nitely what people talk about when they 
have those spiritual outdoor experiences.” 

Pretty Faces isn’t exclusively about 
women’s issues for Lintilhac. Her family 
runs a foundation dedicated to sustain- 
ability in Vermont, and she saw the film 
as a way to spread the gospel of getting 
outside and protecting the wild world. “I 
really care about what our access looks 


like,” she says. “How do we provide more 
access to the out-of-doors for people 
in Vermont? Because we have such an 
incredible natural resource surrounding 
us, and yet it can still be very difficult for 

Organizations such as Ski the East 
and the Vermont Backcountry Alliance 
(an outgrowth of the Catamount Trail 
Association) are raising awareness about 
backcountry access, says Lintilhac, as are 
New England-based ski videographers 
such as Richmond’s T-Bar Films. But 
Pretty Faces takes a new tack, focusing 
on women. “The film is an extension 
of the SheJumps philosophy of getting 
women active in the outdoors,” Lintilhac 
says. “It’s scary, because in the past we’ve 
been taught to share indoor experiences 
with other women, but this creates a new 
paradigm.” 

Backcountry skiing may even be inher- 
ently feminine, she suggests. “If done cor- 
rectly and safely, it’s very communal, and 
women are communal beings,” Lintilhac 
says. “So there’s a really big opportunity 
for women in backcountry skiing to set 
the standard for safety, because we do talk 
and discuss things, and somebody’s less 
afraid to say, ‘Well, I’m not sure how I feel 
about that line.’” 

Lintilhac hopes to launch a SheJumps 
ies of workshops to help women 
choose safe and comfortable 
backcountry equipment at 
Burlington’s Outdoor Gear 
Exchange, which will 
show Pretty Faces later 
this month. The film’s 
teaser is tantalizing, if 
more for the sights and 
sounds of women cel- 
ebrating winter than for the 
quirky first few seconds. Who 
needs unicorns and rainbows 
when you have a film that shows off 
Green Mountain and Gaspe environs — for 
the good of girls and women, and protect- 
ing New England nature? 

Though Pretty Faces also features the 
landscapes of Alaska, British Columbia 
and Jackson Hole, Wyo. — and female 
skiers from every mountainous corner of 
the continent — Lintilhac is particularly 
proud of how it showcases her home 
ground. “The snow falling off the trees, 
that silence that you can only get in the 
wintertime in the woods — you don’t 
really get that out west,” she says. “It’s so 
open and expansive, so you're hearing the 
wind, feeling like you’re exposed, but in 
the east, you always feel a little contained. 
Everything is comforting." © 

Contact: tuff@sevendaysvt.com 
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Smart Schuss 

Renoun founder Cyrus Schenck debuts impact-resistant skis 


L ike many young boys, 
Burlington’s Cyrus Schenck was 
obsessed with Legos and cata- 
pults. Unlike many teenagers, 
he could fly an airplane before he could 
operate a car — and so decided to major 
in aeronautics engineering at Clarkson 
University. 

But when the longtime Sugarbush 
skier heard of an impact-protection 
material called D30, it was a revelation 
that led him way off his intended flight 
path. In the summers, Schenck, 23, 
washes Chittenden County windows 
through his business Inside & Out. This 
winter, his new Renoun Ski Company 
will unveil the first of its line of skis 
made with D30 to adapt to changing 
conditions. Renoun’s website de- 
scribes the patented process, to debut 
in the 2015 Endurance model, as “an 
engineering perfection and one of the 
first to revisit internal materials since 
carbon fiber.” 

What will the skis look like? That’s 
up to you — if you’re up for submitting 
a graphic design for the Endurance. 
On Wednesday, October 15 (the same 
day customers can begin ordering the 
$890 skis), Renoun will launch a design 
competition. The top 20 graphics will 
be showcased at Burlington’s ArtsRiot 
during Renoun’s launch party on 
Saturday, November 15. 

Seven Days caught up with Schenck 
between gigs to talk about his snow job. 

SEVEN DAYS : What led you to invent 
a new ski and found Renoun? 

CYRUS SCHENCK: It really sparked 
when I was with a group of guys at 
college at Clarkson, and we did a three- 
hour trek each weekend to Jay Peak and 
back. We were a bunch of nerds just 
talking ideas and things we could put 
in a ski, and, one day, one of us was like, 
“Let’s do it; let’s build a ski." We had no 
idea what we were getting into. 

SD: What was wrong with the skis 
you were on? 

CS: Being engineers, we were exposed to 
so many new and cutting-edge materials 
that were being used all over the world, 
but in different industries. We decided 
that these are materials that somebody 
should be putting into a ski. 





SD: So what goes into Renoun skis? 

CS: D30 is a non-Newtonian material 
— it’s unlike 99 percent of other things 
in the world. It changes its physical 
properties depending on the forces 
acting on it. Think of Silly Putty that 
hardens into a bouncy ball. The way the 
molecules are shaped, in some forms, 
it can be like liquid, and you can put 
your finger in it. But if you were 
going to punch it, your fist 
would get stuck in the 
surface. 

SD: Space-agey. 

CS: Yeah, it’s really 
funky stuff, because 
it changes its form; it 
changes its properties 
based on what’s hitting 

SD: Why haven't ski 
companies used it before? 

CS: The funny thing is, D30, they actually 
went to the big ski companies first, 
and it meant changing manufacturing 
procedures — expensive for a big ski 
company. So we came on board and said, 
“We're going to start from the ground 
up with your material. That's part of our 
cost; that’s why we can do it.” 


answer. Jason Levinthal here, who 
started Line Skis, he said, “What can 
I help you with?” And then there’s 
Harrison Goldberg [the Burlington- 
based founder of HG Skis], We're all 
competitors, but we’re constantly 
sharing, and I feel super fortunate for it. 

SD: Besides using D30, how is 
Renoun different? 

CS: The way skis are 
sold today, it’s pretty 
antiquated, a business 
model from the 1960s. 
We’re going to talk 
directly to distributors 
and leverage the 
national retail network, 
but continue that 
connection all the 
way to the customer. 
Right now, Rossignol, for 
example, they’ve sold maybe 
100 million pairs of skis in their time, 
but they have only 18,000 followers 
on Twitter. If there's a problem they 
wanted to fix, they wouldn’t even know 
where to start. We'll know who our ski 
went to, and we’ll be able to reach out 
to them in a personal way [that] the big 
guys wish they could. 




* 






SD: OK, so how can Renoun help 
Vermonters ski better? 

CS: Well, the D30 material allows us 
to stabilize the ride to smooth it out, 
so, basically, the faster and harder you 
ride, the more shock is absorbed, and 
the more predictable and in control 
your turn becomes. So whether 
you're out west dropping cliffs or on 
bulletproof ice on the East Coast, it's 
going to allow you to have a much more 
controlled experience, and a much more 
predictable ride. 

SD: What's it like now to start a 
ski company in Vermont? Those 
big companies like Rossignol and 
Dynastar are gone, but new startups 
are emerging. 

CS: It’s phenomenal. Burlington as an 
entrepreneurship hub is amazing. And, 
as for the ski industry, I can’t think 
of any other industry where you can 
cold-call someone and ask them about 
manufacturing and get a legitimate 


SD: So if I break these space-age 
skis, you guys will fix them? 

CS: Absolutely. You call us up, and we’ll 
recognize your phone number. 

SD: And you're still washing windows 
in the summer — how do your busi- 
nesses synergize? 

CS: It’s pretty funny; Siri and I have 
become pretty close. I’ll be out on the 
ladder somewhere, get an idea, and I’ll 
talk to my phone to save it for later. 

SD: You didn't finish your degree 
at Clarkson ... so you're part of the 
group of dropout genius inventors 
like Thomas Edison? 

CS: Ha! Unless this works, I think I’m 
considered a dropout. © 

Contact: tuff@sevendaysvt.com 
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Wood If I Could 

Why is it so hard to find a cord of firewood this year? 



ast June, my family and I moved plants; and a shrinking workforce of 
from Colchester to Charlotte, loggers, who increasingly resemble the 
lembership ranks of AARP. 

Going DIY and burning freshly cut 
option. As my salesman 

surefire 

way to choke my neighbors in an acrid 
cloud, set off my smoke detectors and 


L which took us off the natural-gas 
pipeline and into the land of pi 
pane tanks and woodpiles. As I admired wood 
my neighbors’ impressive stockpiles of at the Chimney Sweep FirepU 
split and seasoned cordwood, all stacked Shelburne reminded me, that' 
with architectural precision, mosl 
le they heat their homes with a 


bination of propane and wood, relying eventually accumulate enough creosote 


e heavily on the latter whenever 
propane prices soar. 

Heating with wood isn’t preferable 
just because it’s local, renewable, eco- 
friendly and pleasing to the eye; it’s also Vermont’s hyperlocal source of neighbc 
cheaper. At least, normally it is, when hood info, Front Porch Forum. I put 
supplies are abundant. 


the chimney to burn my house to the 
ground. 

Marshaling my investigative skills 
to gather firewood intel, I turned to 


the e-word that I w 


> looking to 


And it’s a popular option in these least a cord that had been seasoned at least 
parts. With more than 80 percent of one year. Instead, I got back half a dozen 


Vermont covered in 


my of them emails from fellow Charlotte residents 


hardwoods, the Green Mountain State is who all said, in effect, “If you find some, 
a veritable Saudi Arabia of biomass. Not let us know. We’re out, too!" 
surprisingly, Vermont has the highest One neighbor suggested I contact 
per-capita reliance on wood as a primary Larry Hamilton, Charlotte’s tree warden 
heating source of any state in the country, since 1996. Hamilton spent 30 years 
This year, more than one in three K-12 teaching forestry at Cornell University 
students in Vermont began the school and another 13 years at a tropical for- 


year in a building heated with wood. 

Hence I 
purchasing 

that seasoned firewood isn’t just pricier planted 
this fall than it’s been in 
years. It’s also harder to find. 

Much harder. 

What happened? Has the 
emerald ash borer, which has 
killed tens of millions of ash 
trees from northern Quebec 
to southern Georgia, finally 
gained a foothold in our ver- 
dant woods? 

Nothing of the sort. By all 
reports, Vermont’s forests 


estry institute in Hawaii. He knows the 
stunned to learn, upon location of nearly every tree in Charlotte 
woodstove in August, that's more than 80 years old and has 
nore than 400 roadside sap- 
lings over the past six years. 
No wonder he’s become 
Charlotte’s de facto adviser 
on all things arboreal. 

I wasn’t the first person to 
tap him for firewood connec- 
tions. A few years ago, after 
years of replying to individual 
inquiries, Hamilton finally 
compiled a list of local sup- 
pliers and posted it on Front 
Porch Forum. He promptly 
as healthy and productive DAVIO BESSETTE, forwarded it to me, along with 
as ever. According to Paul LOGGER seemingly encouraging news. 
Frederick, a wood utilization “A lot of people have gotten 

forester with the Vermont Division of into the firewood business in the last two 
Forestry, in the past five years Vermont years,” Hamilton reported. “Four or five 
has harvested, on average, 

8,000 cords annually from 

After many fruitless phone calls and $250 to $275 for a “short cord’ 
emails, 1 learned that a confluence of cord.” That’s similar to a standard cord 
other factors has left me heading 


EVERYTHING 
THEY OWNED. 


the winter without two sticks to rub long — only the 1 


together. They include last year’s longer 
colder winter; higher prices being of- 


than years ago, there were maybe five people 
lands in Charlotte [selling it]. Now, there’s a lot 
of them.” He said I could expect to pay 


four feet wide, four feet tall and eight feet 


re cut shorter, to 16 


inches, to fit in a typical woodstove. 

I rapidly burned through 


fered at regional pulp mills; the opening Hamilton’s long list of dealers, coming 
of new wood-pellet factories and biomass up empty each time, it became apparent 


that price would be less of an obstacle 
than availability. Hoping to avoid my 
least desirable option — buying kiln- 
dried wood from a local lumberyard at 
nearly $500 a cord, including delivery 
— I widened my search radius to include 
some regional loggers. Surely, if anyone 
had wood, they would. 

It’s time for a word about one of 
Vermont’s largest but arguably least- 
appreciated industries: forest products. 
Milk, cheese, maple syrup and Ben & 
Jerry’s ice cream may be Vermont’s 
iconic commodities, along with 
patchouli-scented Phish fans and social- 
ist presidential wannabes. But Vermont’s 
timber industry contributes more to 
the state’s gross domestic product than 
even agriculture — not including the il- 
legal marijuana trade, which, technically 
speaking, could be considered a forest 
product, too, as that's where much of it is 
surreptitiously grown. 

In fact, when measured collectively, 
Vermont’s wood-products industry 
is second only to electronics in total 
manufacturing revenues, and pays the 
highest manufacturing wages outside 


Chittenden County. Need further con- 
vincing of its importance? As the bumper 
stickers I often saw while living in 
Montana put it, “Don’t like logging? Try 
wiping with a pine cone.” 

Yet, for all their contributions to the 
state’s economy, loggers don’t get their 
due respect, especially considering the 
hazards of their job. According to 2014 
figures from the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, work-related fatalities among 
loggers in 2013 were the highest since 
2008 and the highest that year, per 
capita, of any industry in the country — 
exceeding commercial fishing, mining, 
construction and aviation. 

What’s all this got to do with my in- 
ability' to build a crackling fire? Turns 
out, more than half of Vermont’s timber 
workers are older than 45; one in four is 
older than 55. And as all those graying 
woodchucks retire, very few are being 
replaced by younger bucks who can drop 
the trees that will feed Vermont’s grow- 
ing number of woodstoves. 

Forester Frederick confirmed that, 
because fewer loggers headed into the 
woods this year to cut timber, supplies 



were smaller than they’ve been in the past. 
Exacerbating the problem was the long, 
cold 2013-14 winter, which caused suppli- 
ers to burn through their back inventories. 

“Last winter, everyone burned every- 
thing they owned," noted David Bessette, 
a 51-year-old Williston logger. “They 
were just about ready to start chopping 
up the back wall of the barn and throw- 
ing the furniture in there, too.” 

As a result, many eager beavers 
snapped up extra cords this summer. 

Bessette, who's been logging for 
more than 25 years, has heard from 
frustrated customers who can’t find 
firewood this year. He explained that 
loggers are seeing increasing competi- 
tion for low-grade lumber from regional 
pulp mills such as International Paper in 
Ticonderoga, N.Y. Also hungry for wood 
are biomass plants, including Burlington 
Electric Department’s Joseph C. McNeil 
Generating Station; a new 75-megawatt 


biomass energy plant in 
Berlin, N.H.; and a new chip- 
burning boiler in Fort Drum, 

N.Y. 

“They’re chewing up wood 
that wasn’t being chewed up before," 
Bessette added. “And they’re trying to 
buy the same wood you're trying to buy.” 

Adam Sherman, of the Biomass 
Energy Resource Center in Burlington, 
wasn’t convinced that new biomass 
plants were cutting into my potential 
woodpile. But he did confirm Bessette's 
observation about the paper mills. 

“In the last six months, we’ve seen a 
pretty dramatic uptick in the hardwood 
pulp demand,” Sherman said, “which 
is a competing supply to the firewood 
market.” 

Bessette told me he'd gladly sell me 
a cord if he had one (he didn’t), but he 
admitted that he has reasons for favoring 
larger markets. In his business, when he’s 


got a truckload of low-grade 
timber and a paper or pellet 
mill willing to weigh his truck 
and pay him for the entire load, 
that’s an easy sell. 

By contrast, selling firewood to a 
homeowner involves more sorting and 
segregating so Bessette can give his cus- 
tomer “that most picture-perfect, hand- 
splittable wood, with no mud or dirt on 
it.” Add in the time and hassle of backing a 
logging truck down a long, winding drive- 
way, where he runs the risk of caving the 
front lawn into the septic tank, and it’s easy 
to understand why peddling firewood isn’t 
high on many loggers’ to-do lists. 

Since I kept coming up empty, I finally 
reached out to the one fallback source 
everyone had recommended: A. Johnson 
Company lumberyard in Bristol, which 
sells kiln-dried firewood. Dave Johnson, a 
fifth-generation wood supplier, confirmed 
that the dwindling number of loggers 


in the woods has “positively” affected 
his inventory. While lower supplies and 
higher demand mean higher prices for 
Johnson’s products right now, he said he’s 
troubled by the potential consequences of 
the wood shortage down the road. 

“We’ve got a number of customers,” 
Johnson said, “who have told us that if 
we stop [selling firewood], unless they 
can find a replacement supplier, they’d 
get rid of their stove.” 

Personally, I'm not ready to go to such 
extremes yet — or bite the bullet and 
shell out $400 for a cord of kiln-dried, 
certified emerald ash borer-free timber. 
After all, the damn woodstove hasn’t 
even been installed yet 

But if you’ve got any, I’ll be the one 
standing along Route 7 with a tongue- 
twister sign that reads, "How much for a 
truck of woodchuck’s wood?” ® 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 
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Cold Remedies 

New Hampshire's cold regions research lab studies everything from potholes to polar ice 



D onald Perovich seems too mo- 
tivated to spend an entire year 
drifting aimlessly. But that’s 
exactly what the research geo- 
physicist did starting in October 1997, 
when he and a team of international 
scientists boarded the Canadian Coast 
Guard icebreaker Des Groseilliers and 
deliberately trapped the vessel in Arctic 
sea ice. Their mission: to observe first- 
hand how global warming affects the 
ebb and flow of the polar ice cap. 

“Wherever the ice went, that’s where 
we went,” recalls Perovich about the 
$19.5 million SHEBA project — short for 
Surface Heat Budget of the Arctic Ocean 
— which took the ship more than 1,000 
miles from its original location. “We 
were able to get a full year’s cycle of how 
the ice grew in the winter and how it 
melted in the summer. It was awesome!” 

These days, 64-year-old Perovich 
spends less time on ice floes than he 
once did. But after nearly three decades 
as a researcher with the Army Corps of 
Engineers’ Cold Regions Research and 
Engineering Laboratory (CRREL) in 
Hanover, N.H., he still exudes a childlike 
fascination with the Arctic’s harsh yet 
beautiful environment. And he returns 
whenever he can. As he puts it, “I’ll keep 
going back as long as I’ve got game.” 

Because Perovich is widely recog- 
nized as an international expert on the 
interaction of solar radiation and sea 
ice, his research is highly sought after by 
climate-change scientists. These days, 
much of his work takes place on CRREL’s 
30-acre campus along the Connecticut 
River, just up the road from Dartmouth 
College, where he also teaches. 

Despite its location this far south of 
the Arctic Circle, CRREL is home to 
the coldest spots in all of New England. 
The research complex includes 26 deep- 
cold rooms that range in size from a 
10-by-12-foot laboratory that can main- 
tain minus-40 degrees Fahrenheit to 
the airplane-hangar-size Frost Effects 
Research Facility, the largest refriger- 
ated warehouse in the United States. 

For more than 50 years, researchers 
from the U.S. military, colleges and uni- 
versities, governmental agencies, and 
private industry have come to CRREL to 
perform experiments in its cold-weather 
tanks, water flumes and test basins. 
Here, scientists and engineers can recre- 
ate land, river or ocean scenarios, test 


hypotheses and solve problems unique 
to icy and snowy conditions. 

Military and civilian engineers alike 
use these labs to prototype new prod- 
ucts and equipment such as snow tires, 
oil-spill cleanup equipment, ground- 
penetrating radar and specialized con- 
crete used in subzero climates. Though 
technically a U.S. Army installation, 
CRREL receives the bulk of its funding 
from the National Science Foundation, 
which enables it to work with both mili- 
tary and civilian entities. 


Currently, about 250 people work 
at the Hanover facility, including 140 
scientists, researchers and engineers. 
The lab maintains the central database 
for the nation's system of locks and 
canals; there’s even a daycare facility 
on-site. Outside of Hanover, CRREL 
runs low-temperature laboratories and 
field offices in Anchorage and Fairbanks, 
Alaska, as well as a 133-acre permafrost 
research tunnel in Fox, Alaska, which 
contains climate information dating 
back 40,000 years. 

From the outside, CRREL’s cluster of 
’60s-era brick buildings looks no differ- 
ent from any industrial complex, except 
for the high-security guardhouse and 


wrought-iron fence, both of which were 
added post-9/11. 

Inside, the lobby is decorated with 
large photos showing CRREL research- 
ers on Mount Washington, at a military 
firing range in Alaska and on glaciers 
in Greenland and Antarctica. Walking 
through the facility’s halls and offices, a 
visitor soon notices an abundance of “pen- 
guin crossing” signs. There are photos 
of polar bears and of CRREL staffers, 
dressed in bulky parkas, standing in front 
of snowmobiles, helicopters and icebergs. 


Much of the research conducted at 
CRREL in recent years has focused on 
climate change. On a recent weekday in 
a humming, windowless machine shop, 
Perovich stands in front of a long, metal- 
lic tube containing a tangle of electronic 
components — the innards of what will 
soon become an Arctic research buoy. As 
he explains, “The best thing is being there, 
but the next best thing is these buoys.” 

Standing beside Perovich is Chris 
Williams. If Perovich is CRREL’s Mr. 
Spock, conjuring up the scientific theo- 
ries that explain how retreating sea ice 
is both a harbinger and amplifier of cli- 
mate change, Williams is its Scotty. He’s 
the nut-and-bolts electrical engineer 


who assembles, deploys and maintains 
the network of research buoys that are 
scattered throughout the Arctic. 

The buoy before us, which Williams 
and his team are assembling, is called 
an ice mass balance buoy. Its job will be 
to measure, record and radio back data 
on the depth of the snow, the thickness 
of the ice and the temperature of the 
seawater. (All those data, as well as live- 
streaming webcam video, are free and 
available to anyone online.) 

An even larger buoy called an ozone 
buoy, or O buoy, monitors atmospheric 
levels of carbon dioxide, ozone and hypo- 
bromite. Each buoy is unique, Williams 
explains, and is built to accommodate 
the specific parameters of whichever 
new study is being undertaken. 

A 25-year veteran of CRREL, Williams 
is also one of its few researchers who 
have visited both the North and South 
poles. He prefers the South Pole, he says, 
as there’s more to look at and better 
living facilities, including hot showers. 
When visiting the North Pole, he adds, 
“You take a lot of baby wipes with you.” 

As a seasoned polar veteran, Williams 
also knows a thing or two about con- 
structing equipment that can withstand 
those punishing environments. The pro- 
totyping, which is all done at CRREL’s 
New Hampshire facility, is crucial work, 
as each ice mass balance buoy costs 
$20,000; an O buoy, $250,000. 

“It’s very disappointing,” Williams 
says, “when you put a lot of effort into 
one and it dies after a week because a 
pressure ridge snapped it in half or a 
polar bear damaged it.” 

Fortunately, most of Williams’ buoys 
survive much longer, reporting back data 
for years at a time before they’re eventu- 
ally destroyed or lost at sea. In fact, on the 
day of my visit, Williams had just received 
an old buoy found by the Canadian Coast 
Guard — the first time he’s ever recovered 
one whole. Lying on the concrete floor, it 
is still in near-pristine condition. 

When you’re talking with someone 
who has visited the polar regions repeat- 
edly over decades and witnessed their 
changes firsthand, it's impossible to avoid 
the question: Do you believe climate 
change is caused by human activity? For 
his part, Williams doesn’t wade into such 
debates, at least not publicly. His efforts, 
he says, are “driven by our interest in ice. 
I don’t get involved in that stuff.” 


MILITARY AND CIVILIAN ENGINEERS ALIKE USE THESE LABS 

10 PROTOTYPE NEW PRODUCTS AND EQUIPMENT OSED IN SUBZERO CLIMATES. 



Not all the work at CRREL delves into 
such weighty issues as the survival of 
the human species. As my guide, public 
affairs director Bryan Armbrust, points 
out when we visit other buildings in the 
complex, many of CRREL’s projects are 
more mundane. They include research 
conducted by the U.S. Department 
of Transportation in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin on ways to prevent potholes 
from forming. Another study looked at 
the best pitch for roofs in northern lati- 
tudes to maximize solar warmth and pre- 
vent them from caving under snow loads. 

We visit one cold-weather test basin 
that’s about the length of two Olympic 


swimming pools. Here, 
Armbrust explains, 
CRREL researchers 
worked with engineers 
from Vermont to devise 
a cost-effective method for breaking up 
ice jams that float down the Connecticut 
River before they can take out bridge 
abutments in White River Junction. 

In an adjacent cold-weather room, 
earlier this year, CRREL staffers created 
indoor blizzards that allowed R&D engi- 
neers from John Deere to prototype their 
new snow blower for the 2014-15 season. 

In yet another room, CRREL staffers 
have been working with the U.S. Navy 
to devise submarine propulsion systems 
for use beneath polar ice. That room 
holds a slight whiff of ammonia, which, 
Armburst explains, is used as a refriger- 
ant. Outside the towering refrigerator 


doors sit enormous white 
sacks of salt, used for creating 
seawater. 

From there, we walk downhill 
to the largest building on the campus: the 
Frost Effects Research Facility, or FERF. 
This 29,000-square-foot freezer/ware- 
house is used for full-scale replication of 
surfaces, such as highways and runways, 
under subfreezing conditions. When the 
U.S. military' wanted to land its largest 
cargo plane, the C-17 Globemaster III, in 
Antarctica, CRREL used this warehouse 
for developing the Pegasus Field ice 
runway near McMurdo Station. 

“If you give us six months of re- 
search,” Armbrust says, “we’ll give you 
20 years’ worth of data.” 

Indeed, much of the data CRREL staff 
gather after just weeks in the field spark 
years of subsequent inquiries upon their 


return. As Perovich recalls, he 
was doing a field experiment 
couple of years ago to test a 
hypothesis: If there’s more open 
water in the Arctic, then there should 
be more sunlight and thus more phy- 
toplankton. If it’s still covered with ice, 
there should be fewer phytoplankton. 

When Perovich got to the Arctic, 
however, he discovered something 
he hadn’t expected: The ice was thin 
enough to allow the sunlight to pass 
through it, creating enormous ocean 
blooms below the ice. 

“You go off in the field and see some- 
thing like that, you’ve got enough to think 
about for a year or two,” he says. “You can 
theorize all you want, but nature always 
has some surprises in store.” © 

Contact: ken@sevendays\’t.com 
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Comfort Food 


Theater review: The Spitfire Grill, Essex Community Players 

BY ALEX BROWN 



T his season of chicken-pie sup- 
pers brings to mind another 
local pleasure: amateur the- 
ater. Produced in bams or town 
halls, community theater features the 
audience’s own friends and neighbors. 
For actors, there’s a special satisfaction 
in having the courage to get onstage; 
for the audience, gratification comes 
from seeing talent right at home. The 
underlying theme in community theater 
is generosity: from the people who put 
on the show with scarce resources to 
those who support them by coining to 
see it Such performances help to create 
community. 

The Essex Community Players pro- 
duction of The Spitfire Grill is a perfect 
example. The group has been putting on 
plays since 1958 and is always looking 


for musicals small enough to stage in 
Essex’s Memorial Hall. The Spitfire Grill 
fills the bill with a story about a small 
town. The production makes no claim 
to the polish of professional theater; it’s 
simply a sincere presentation of an up- 
lifting story. 

James Valcq (music/book) and Fred 
Alley (lyrics/book) based the musical 
on Lee David Zlotoff’s 1996 film of the 
same name. Percy, a young woman just 
released from prison, has picked a small 
Wisconsin town in which to start over 
her life. Joe, the sheriff who is Percy’s 
parole officer, helps her get a job as a 
waitress at the local cafe. But at first 
the locals don’t take to a stranger with a 
criminal past. 

The residents we meet all have 
some source of sorrow in their lives. 


Hannah has been trying to sell the grill 
for years, and has led a lonely life since 
her husband died soon after their son 
was reported MIA in Vietnam. Joe sees 
small-town life as tragically limited and 
yearns to move away. Ill-tempered Caleb 
is stuck trying to sell real estate, now that 
the quarry has been shut down and he’s 
lost his job doing what he sees as manly 
work. And his wife, Shelby, has little joy 
in housekeeping, though that’s all Caleb 
feels she is fit to do. Only Effy, the town 
gossip, appears satisfied with her lot in 
life, and that’s because she snipes about 
everyone else. 

Percy is the only one of the bunch 
who sees beauty in the rural location 
and value in the town. She helps the 
townspeople see their home in a new 
light when she proposes that, if Hannah 


really wants to get rid of the Spitfire 
Grill, she could make it a prize in a 
national contest. Entrants could pay a 
hundred bucks and write an essay on 
why they’d like to own the business. 
Hannah agrees, and is soon deluged 
with letters proclaiming the virtues of 
small-town life. 

The story is thin, the obstacles in- 
significant and the characters riddled 
with cliches. Valcq and Alley try to add 
depth by supplying tragic backstories 
for the characters, but this is no substi- 
tute for onstage drama. Still, 
with every character in need 
of uplift, the story delivers. 

Winter turns to spring, hope 
replaces despair and all the 
characters ultimately find new purpose 
in life. 

The music summons up folk songs, 
and relies on difficult but interesting 
melodies that resolve with flats and 
sharps. It’s a singing challenge, and this 
cast sometimes finds the tricky notes 
elusive. The five-piece orchestra, led 
by pianist Shirley Smith, showcases the 
wistful tension in the tunes. Marc Estrin 
on cello, Holly Thistle on violin, Gerry 
Grimo on accordion, and Neil Rossi on 
guitar and mandolin effectively estab- 
lish moods both somber and soaring. 

Husband-and-wife team Josh and 
Connie McDonald took on Spitfire as 
director and music 
director, respec- 
tively. They let the 
music define the 
characters’ emo- 
tional lives. Instead 
of staging the songs 
as if the characters 
were expressing 
themselves to each 
other, they gener- 
ally aim the actors 
toward the audi- 
ence. This makes 
the songs into 
soliloquies, which 
calls attention to the performances. 
But it diminishes the sense that a dia- 
logue, with moments of recognition and 
change, is taking place. 

The McDonalds and choreographer 
Jen Corbiere stage most of the musical 
numbers with stylized gestures such as 
simple hand movements and tentative 
toe taps, presumably to liven up other- 
wise stationary singing. These moves 
are mannered in comparison with any 
realistic movements the characters 
would make, such as cooking in the diner 
or relating to each other, but they again 
underscore the McDonalds’ emphasis 
on isolating an actor in performance. 


The cast members — Amber Couture 
as Percy, lone Minot at Hannah, Nan 
Murat as Shelby, Ron Caldwell as Joe, 
Keith Willis as Caleb, Kayla Tomello 
as Effy, David Dilego as the Visitor and 
John Mauger as John — are all nicely 
comfortable onstage. The production 
puts the audience at ease, too, from 
Couture's first number, in which she 
sings with straightforward simplicity 
about her hopes for a new life, to the 
finale that gathers the company to ex- 
press their renewed connection to their 
little town and each other. 

The script’s characters 
are not complex, and these 
actors make them simple, rec- 
ognizable people and refrain 
from pouring on any self-conscious 
histrionics. The performances don’t 
dazzle, but neither do they distract 
from the musical’s soothing message of 
encouragement. 

The backstage volunteers built a 
nicely detailed set, designed by Don 
MacKechnie. With five working doors, 
a second level, a fully realized cafe 
kitchen and a clapboard back porch, 
the set gives a firm base of reality' to a 
story so sweet it needs the grounding. 
Kirstin Van Luling and Jasmine Dalton 
produced costumes that describe both 
the characters and the passage of time. 

Local theater is about the thrill of 
getting in front 
of a live audience 
and making it all 
the way through 
the show, light cue 
glitches and all, to 
feel the triumph 
of sharing a story. 
For these eight 
performers, it’s 
their turn onstage. 
And it’s likely that 
someone in the au- 
dience will end up 
thinking, Hey, that 
looks like fun, and 
take the next step to audition or volun- 
teer, crossing over the footlights for the 
next show. © 

Contact alex@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

the film by Lee David Zlotoff directed by Josh 
McDonald, music direction by Connie McDon- 





THEATER 


THE PRODUCTION MAKES 
NO CLAIM TG THE POLISH 
OF PROFESSIONAL THEATER. 

IT'S SIMPLY A SINCERE 
PRESENTATION OFAN 
UPLIFTING STORY. 
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Join us this winter for the most 
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Sen. Sanders is 
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berniebeat.com » 
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Food in the Bank 

One-quarter of Vermonters face a hungry winter 



D uring harvesttime, it’s easy for 
most of us to feel almost over- 
whelmed with food — squash 
is ripe on the vine, apple trees 
are heavy with fruit, and we have more 
end-of-season tomatoes than we know 
what to do with. 

That’s not the case for the one- 
quarter of Vermont's citizens who don’t 
know where their next meal is coming 
from. In fiscal year 2014, which ended 
last week, the Vermont Foodbank and 
its 270 member affiliates — food shelves, 
soup kitchens, shelters and in-school 
programs — served 153,000 unique 
hungry people, and an average of 18,700 
in a typical week. In Chittenden County 
alone, 19,000 people are considered 

“One in four Vermonters are using 
the emergency food system to survive," 
says the Foodbank's chief community 
impact officer, Chris Meehan. “You know 
many people who are using this system 
to make ends meet. The people we’re 
talking about are our neighbors.” 

Foodbank CEO John Sayles says most 
food-shelf patrons are working people 
who have fallen on hard times. In most 
cases, he says, “it’s not poor choices and 
bad habits that lead people here. It's that 
the jobs aren't there for people to 
support their families 
And we don’t see them 
coming back in the 
short term.” 

Sayles and 

Meehan agree that 
the need is constant. 

Each season presents . - 
specific hardships: 

When school is out in 
the summer, for example, 
kids can't receive free or 


cold-weather expenses such as heating 
^ and snow removal. 

\ ^ * £ » Though many food-shelf 
patrons also receive help with 
their heating costs, Meehan 
says family finances require a 
constant balancing act. “They 
piece things together: I pull 
the food in from here; I can 
get my heating from over here... 
f; wj But it’s never enough to cover all 

* those expenses; something always 

has to give,” she says. “It’s a game of 
duced-rate meals. But for many families What can I put off today to pay this other 
struggling to keep food on the table, bill? And that’s exhausting if you’re 
winter is the worst because of additional trying to work a job and feed your kids, 


and then you’re trying to figure that out 
day to day." 

Chris Meehan’s husband, Rob 
Meehan, is the director of the Chittenden 
Emergency Food Shelf in Burlington's Old 
North End. The largest such food facility 
in Vermont, it served more than 12,000 
people last year. Rob Meehan notes that 
winter is harder not only for the patrons 
but for those running the place, too. 

“We’re dealing with the same chal- 
lenges everyone else in Vermont is,” he 
points out. Blizzards might knock out 
the power; Foodbank deliveries might 
arrive late or not at all if trucks go off 
the road or won’t start. Volunteers can't 


always get to the center for their shifts. 
But because of the demographic the 
food shelf serves, closing means locking 
hungry people out in the cold. 

“It’s a bummer to close a facility 
that provides meals to people living in 
shelters or camps during the winter 
months,” Meehan says. He notes that 
the season is the facility’s busiest: “A 
lot more people need to come inside; it 
pretty much doubles when it’s cold.” 

On the positive side, when winter 
sets in, donors become more aware 
of the hardships that others in their 
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New to the 
Planet 

CHEF JUSTIN BIGELOW HAS BIG 
IDEAS FOR THE BURLINGTON 
STANDBY 

In September, a new chef 
quietly took over the kitchen 
at Burlington’s the daily 

Two weeks ago, chef 
justin bigelow debuted his 
new menu. It’s different, 
very different. Gone are the 
old entrees and apps. Daily 


well in Portsmouth,” he says, 
“but I just took a chance. 

I needed some adventure, 
[and] I wanted to go some- 
where where I felt I could 
really impact the food scene.” 
He considered cities around 
the country, he adds, “but for 
some reason, Burlington was 
just calling my name.” 

Bigelow’s first interview 
was at the Planet, where 
Houghton’s plan to revamp 
the menu excited the chef. 



Planet owner copey houghton 
says he wanted to get away 
from the app-entree-dessert 
format and restructure 
the menu around creative 
small plates and slightly 
more upscale cuisine. A new 
cocktail list is in the works, 
he adds. 

Bigelow grew up in 
Windsor County, graduated 
from Le Cordon Bleu’s 
Atlantic Culinary Academy 
in Dover, N.H., in 2001, and 
has worked in coastal New 
Hampshire for most of the 
past decade. For the last 
couple of years, he was the 
executive chef at Mombo 
Restaurant in Portsmouth, 
where his cooking garnered 
a string of awards, including 
Taste of the Seacoast ' s best 
restaurant honor in 2013. 

Despite those successes, 
Bigelow says he was ready 
for a change. “I was doing 


"As soon as he said he wanted 
to change the whole format 
and turn it into something 
much bigger — and scale it up 
a bit — I was sold,” Bigelow 
recalls. “Small plates are 
my favorite culinary trend. 

I hate going to a restaurant 
and being full before I get 
my entree. You've got this 
$30 dish in front of you, and 
you’re not hungry anymore ... 
That’s a bummer.” 

Bigelow’s plates are both 
affordable and small, so 
guests can piece together 
a meal from several. “You 
could have seven to eight 
different plates and not break 
$60,” the chef says. “So that, 
to me, is pretty exciting.” 

On the menu, the chef 
works with familiar flavors 
in new presentations. So 
there's buffalo chicken, but 
in croquette form, or grilled 
confit chicken, but glazed 



Babe’s in the World 

COMMUNITY PUB HEADED TO OLD NORTH END 
As a cook at the Burlington School Food Project and a 
culinary instructor for the Association of Africans Living 
in Vermont, Kortnee Bush knows something about the 
diversity of Burlington’s Old North End. A resident 
herself, she also knows the neighborhood doesn’t have a 
wealth of dining or pub options. 

It will get another in late November or early 
December, when Bush opens butch ♦ babe's in the new 
building at 260 
North Winooski 
Avenue. “I think 
people in this 
neighborhood want 
a place that's a 
once-a-week kind 
of place,” Bush says. 
“It’s nice to have 
a variety, with the 
ONE being such an 
eclectic mix of people. It’s a nice way to introduce food 
from other cultures.” 

That eclecticism begins with Babe’s chef, narin 
phanthakhot. A Bangkok native, Phanthakhot met 
Bush when he was sous-chef and she was dining-room 
manager at the ultra-luxe Barnard resort twin farms. Most 
recently, he worked at worthy kitchen in Woodstock. 

The pair is just beginning to create a menu, but 
Bush hopes it will include a Thai dish or two. She says 
the ingredients, both flora and fauna, will be local and 
humanely raised. 

Butch + Babe’s will be open only for dinner to start; 
as hours expand, Bush hopes to hire refugees she met 
as a teacher. Either way, her friends’ native dishes, from 
nations like Burundi, will likely grace the menu. Bush 
will pay equal homage to the meals she grew up eating 
in Chicago, where she was reared in the food industry by 
her grandparents, Richard and Marlene. Their nicknames 
— Butch and Babe — lend the restaurant its name. 

Of course, drinks are part of the plan for this commu- 
nity pub, too. Bush says to expect six beers, six wines and 
six classic cocktails. 


in Korean barbecue sauce. 
Mac-and-cheese gets a Cajun 
twist, while “nachos” are 
more Asian than Mexican, 
topped with lobster, wasabi 
avocado, wakame salad, 
tobiko and Sriracha cream. 

“I wanted to make food 
that’s really going to surprise 
people,” Bigelow says. “I 
keep telling everyone I came 
here to make some noise ... I 
felt like there was a place for 
me here, and for my style.” 

It’s a style that incorpo- 
rates fine ingredients and 
preparations in a casual 


way. “Fine dining can come 
across as pretentious,” 
Bigelow says. “The Daily 
Planet doesn’t have that 
stigma about it. It gave me 
this opportunity to do this 
upscale food without the 
foofiness around it.” 

And, he says, he’s glad 
to keep the prices low. 
“Affordability is huge. 
There’s nothing on the menu 
that’s more than $17 — not 
even the lamb! You won't 
find lamb for that anywhere.’ 



BAR & SHOP 


Drink . Shop . Learn 

Tuesdays Live Music 
10/14: Paul Asbell 
10/21 & 10/28: 

Myra Flynn 
Wednesdays 
30% OFF bottles 
of wine in the bar 

Thursdays 

$6 sparkling wines 
by the glass 

New, expanded 
food menu! 

126 College St., Burlington 
vinbarvt.com 

Wine Shop Mon-Sat from 1 1 
Wine Bar Mon-Sat from 4 




Food in the Bank 


communities face. “This is our oppor- 
tunity to talk about our issue,” Meehan 
says. “This is when people talk about 
giving." 

According to Sayles, the Foodbank 
brings in about 60 percent of its annual 
revenue between September and January. 
“It’s wintertime, so people are thinking 
about nesting and being in their house 
with a warm fire and family around the 
table,” he says. “They’re giving thanks for 
the bounty that the rest of the year has 
brought, and it's traditionally a time of 
giving ... Not to mention the end of the 
year and tax planning.” 

Holiday donations keep the Foodbank 
afloat during the winter slump. “We do 
get donations in those tougher months,” 
says Chris Meehan, “but if we didn't get 
what we get now, we wouldn’t survive. 
We need to get just as much food out 
there in January as we do in November.” 

After the holidays, she says, mobiliz- 
ing donors becomes more challenging. 

Beyond the seasonal ebb and flow, 
however, is a more worrisome problem: 
As annual donations of both food and 
funds have been declining, the number of 
food-insecure Vermonters is rising. 

“The need has grown,” Sayles says, 
“so we keep growing to meet the need. 
During the financial crisis of 2008 to 
2009, the Foodbank recorded a 60 to 70 
percent increase in the number of people 
served.” The number keeps climbing, 
despite the economic recover)'. 

“We’ve seen a lot more folks who 
never had to go to a food shelf before,” 
Sayles says, and gives as an example a fif- 
o tysomething married couple he recently 
t; encountered. The husband had been laid 
5 off from his job, and his extended unem- 
§ ployment benefits were about to expire, 
g “It’s people like that,” Sayles continues, 
“who used to be able to make those ends 
meet who aren’t able to do it anymore.” 



companies). But that increased ac- 
countability has caused donors to begin 
protecting their bottom lines by divert- 
ing the second-rate food into secondary 
markets such as dented-can stores and 
Big Lots. As a result, “Those traditional 
sources of donated food have been 
drying up,” Meehan says, “and we’ve 
been going through this transformation 
in the charitable food system.” 

On the flip side, produce donations 
have spiked. The Vermont Foodbank’s 
Gleaning Program culls unmarketable, 
end-of-harvest produce from local farms 
and sends it to member facilities. In 
fiscal year 2014, the Foodbank provided 
more than 1 million pounds of produce to 
hungry Vermonters — a record amount, 
accordingto Meehan. “We’ve been focus- 
ing a lot more on produce because that’s 
what’s available,” she says, and adds that 
die Foodbank is adapting its system to 
accommodate fresh, rather than nonper- 
ishable, foods. 

Even so, Sayles adds, it’s not enough. 
“Right now, at the height of the harvest 
season, we’re getting apples and squash 
and lots of other produce, but we’re still 
not meeting the need. We’re never really 
meeting the need.” 

Sayles laments an uncertain future. 
“There’s a fundamental economic shift 
happening nationwide right now,” he says. 
“We don’t know how it’s going to shake 
out. And the people living on the edge 
don’t know how it’s going to shake out.” ® 

Contact: hannah@sevendaysvt.com 


With more people in need, fewer 
private donations and reduced govern- 
ment assistance, Meehan says, “It’s a bad 
scene; we’re off the charts here.” 

Sayles says food supplied by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture — items such 
as the notorious “government cheese” 
and peanut-butter tubs — has decreased 
in recent years, and so has federal fund- 
ing for hunger-relief programs, includ- 
ing 3SquaresVT. In 2010, the Vermont 
Foodbank received $168,249 and 1.9 mil- 
lion pounds of food from the federal gov- 
ernment. In 2014, those numbers dropped 
to $87,806 and 1.3 million pounds. In 


Chris Meehan notes that when food- 
banking began, donations arrived from 
food manufacturers, grocery stores and 
other sources, mostly goods with cos- 
metic damage, label problems or similar 
issues that would have made them 
harder to market “It was all nonperish- 
able food, but there was so much of it 
that food banks almost didn’t know what 
to do with it,” she says. “There was so 
much food.” 

In the past 30 years, the donation 
supply chain has grown and become 
more accountable (food banks must 
report all receipts to the donating 


Rob Meehan says he’s even seen 
former food-shelf donors become recipi- 
ents. “I’ve had people in this room ... who 
worked for a government agency who got 
laid off; who were crying because they 
never thought they would come here,” 
he says. “And unfortunately, that’s the 
growing face of hunger in America. It’s 
everyone." 


fiscal year 2013, federally supplied food 
represented only about one-third of the 
Foodbank’s total distribution. 

Nonprofits have been picking up the 
slack, gathering food from private donors 
and distributing it to the hungry. “No one 
else is doing this work,” Sayles says. “In 
the past, it was largely federal programs 
that kept people fed." 


WE RE NEVER REALLY MEETING THE NEED. 

JOHN SAYLES. VERMONT FOODBANK CEO 
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II side dishes 


Crumbs 

EL GATO CANTINA OPENS 
MANAGERS GET EDUCATED 
Bad news: When the 

new EL GATO CANTINA 

opens in Essex Junction 
on Friday, October 10, 
it will not stock 100 
different tequilas like the 
restaurant’s Burlington 
location. Good news: 60 
should be enough for 
even the most shameless 
borracho. 

Owner tree Bertram 
has completely remade 
the bar at 4 Park 
Street — most recently 
home to the Belted Cow 
Bistro — to make room 
for tequila and fans of 
the restaurant's mas- 
sive menu of specialty 
margaritas. 

While that bar may 
be the big draw for 
some, Bertram says 
what inspires her most 
is seeing her cheeses 
and chiles arrive from 
Mexico. “I love that 
piece of everything all 
coming together. I hope 
that I can bring that 
traditional Mexican 
food over to Essex,” she 

The Essex El Gato’s 
menu will be almost 
identical to the one 
in Burlington. Expect 
traditional foods such 
as tamales and pozole 
alongside American 
favorites, including 
burritos and nachos. 


Once again, the 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 

is breaking ground in 
food-systems education. 
In January, the colleges 
of agriculture and life 
sciences will join forces 
with continuing and 
distance education to 
offer the country’s first 


certificate program in 
food-hub management. 

UVM is using 
Vermont’s status as a 
local-food innovator to 
create a program that 
will train food-hub 
managers nationwide, 
says senior program 
developer matt sayre. 
Since 60 percent of the 
nation’s food hubs are 
less than 5 years old, 
Vermont models such 


This Sunday, Adirondack 

HARVEST (a CORNELL UNIVER- 
SITY COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 

program) will team up 
with three northern 
New York creameries 
to present the first-ever 
self-guided essex county 
cheese tour. The free 
25-mile tour loosely 
follows New York Route 
9N along the Ausable 
River from Upper Jay to 
Keeseville. It includes 



as the INTERVALE FOOD HUB 

and Hardwick's Vermont 

FOOD VENTURE CENTER are 

now seen as seasoned 
leaders. 

And the pioneers 
behind those projects 
form the new program's 
advisory board. “Those 
practitioners are talking 
from a very personal 
place of ‘This is what we 
wish we knew when we 
were starting/” Sayre 

The program can 
run four or 10 months 
(the longer version 
follows coursework 
with an action project) 
and is recommended 
for students who have 
already worked in a food 
hub or food systems and 
are hoping to move into 
a managerial or leader- 
ship role. 


Stops at SUGAR HOUSE 
creamery (aged cow’s- 
milk cheeses, Upper 

Jay), ASGAARD FARM & DAIRY 

(fresh and soft-ripened 
goat’s-milk cheeses, Au 
Sable Forks) and north 

COUNTRY CREAMERY (fresh 

and aged cow’s-milk 
cheeses, Keeseville). 

The creameries can be 
visited in any order, 
and each will offer free 
samples, cheesy lunches, 
farm tours and retail 
cheese. More info at 
adirondackharvest.com. 



October Featured Vendor 


THE BAGEL PLACE 

SERVING LUNCH SPECIALS DAILY! 


EzaWel 6oodpir>d of Scott 
FarM Orchard. Hunger 
Mountain Coop vendor 
since \??o. 




Open 6am-4pm Mon-Sat and 7am-4pm on Sundays 
1166 Williston Road, South Burlington (next to Gadue's) 
www.thebagelplacevt.com • 802-497-2058 




\ “We love Hunger 
\ Mountain Coop 
' \ because they <=.ell 
jjjl/ \ every one o? our 
\ heirlooM apple 
_Jd*\ varieties.’’ 
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The Coop is open daily 8aM-8pM 

623 Stone Cotters Way, Montpelier, VT 
802 . 222) -8000 • www.hungerMOunt9in.coop 


• Choose from over 20 types of bagels 
and 15+ cream cheeses made fresh 
in-house daily 

■ Lunch sandwiches available all day 
using Boar's Head meat 




Goddard 

College 


FALL OPEN HOUSE 

SAT, OCT 18 

10am-3pm 



Low-residency degrees in creative 
writing, psychology, interdisciplinary 
arts, education & teacher licensure, 
health arts & sciences, sustainability, 
clinical mental health counseling, 
and individualized studies 


RSVP goddard.edu/discover 
admissions@goddard.edu 



GROTTOBLASTER 

OCT 31- NOV 1 

with a Saturday kids show 


BEN SOLLEE 

FRI, NOV 7 

Tall Heights &Jim and Sam 


JONATHAN 

RICHMAN 

SAT NOV 1 S 

featuring 

Tommy Larkins on drums 


SESSION 

AMERICANA 

FRI. DEC 12 

Buy tickets at 
goddard.edu/concerts 


goddard.edu 
PLAINFIELD, VERMONT 


Bite of 
Bennington 

Feasting on European fare in southern Vermont's largest town 




oil infused with peperoncino, lemon or The Euro specialties kept coming 
orange. to Bennington, and not just the 

Bennington’s Asian fare is still limited Mediterranean and Alpine eateries 
to a Chinese buffet and a small selec- that dot most Vermont towns. Bakkerij 
tion of Japanese candy available at the Krijnen, Vermont’s only Dutch bakery, 
Gamers Grotto on Main Street. But over debuted in 2004. Scully and partners 

UNLESS YOU'VE GOT A DUTCH MOTHER.YOU'LL FIND ONLY 
ONE PLACE IN VERMONT TO STOCK IIP ON BOKKEPODTJES. 
STRGOPWAFEL AND BEVULDE KOEKEN. 


W hen Europeans showed up 
in Bennington in 1777, the 
townsfolk didn’t exactly 
receive them with open 
arms. In fact, the town is perhaps best 
known for the revolutionary battle that 
bears its name, which ended with 207 
Brits and Hessian mercenaries dead, and 
700 captured. Vermont’s tallest man- 
made structure, the 306-foot Bennington 
Battle Monument, looms over the town, 
memorializing that conflict. 

As the centuries passed, Bennington 
remained a quintessentially American 
burg, seldom recognized for any form of 
Euro-fanciness. But in the past decade, 
the Continent has been creeping back 
into this stalwart Yankee territory by 
infiltrating its dining scene. 

Some traces of the invasion are 
subtle. The downtown Village Chocolate 
Shoppe sells not just folksy chocolate 
moose “turds," but also gelato and dark 
chocolate flavored with Umbrian olive 


the past decade, European-style restau- 
rants have been steadily poppingup. Chef 
Bill Scully broke the ice in 2002 when 
he opened Pangaea, Bennington's first 
international restaurant and perhaps still 
the biggest name in southeastemmost 
Vermont dining for those who choose 
not to cross the border into nearby New 
York or Massachusetts. 


opened a relaxed Italian bistro, Allegro 
Ristorante, in 2007. A year later, an 
Englishman opened a fish-and-chip 
shop, while 2009 saw the advent of Crazy 
Russian Girls Neighborhood Bakery, 


More food after the 
classifieds section, page si 







known for its Russian rye bread, pastries 
and Friday “peasant” lunches featuring 
pierogi, borscht and sauerkraut. 

Seems that the freedoms for which 
the Green Mountain Boys fought include 
the freedom to sample tastes not widely 
available elsewhere in the Vermont 
Republic. On a recent weekend, I did just 
that, stuffing myself with fried, sugary 
or cheesy treats all over Bennington. 
Between stops, I visited the Bennington 
Museum and walked through the 
town’s old cemetery, where I visited the 
Revolutionary dead and Robert Frost. 

Frost’s epitaph boasts, “I had a lover’s 
quarrel with the world.” By the end of 
the tour, so did my stomach. But it was 
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Lil’ Britain 
Fish & Chip Shop 

116 North Street Bennington, 442-2447. 
Iilbritainfishandchips.com 

Some towns have an under-the-radar 
official foodstuff: Bennington was once 
dominated by fish-fry spots, much as 
Barre is by mostaccioli. So it’s only 
natural that English fish and chips went 
down easily when Lil' Britain opened in 
2008. In 2012, original Brit owner Kevin 
Wright and his wife, Sarah, had a baby 
and decided to sell the business. His 
American pals Nathan and Beth Johnson 

How do Americans go about run- 
ning an authentic British chip shop? 
“I am holding steadfast to everything 
I learned from Kevin and what he 
taught me when we took over,” Nathan 
Johnson says. “We really didn’t change 
a whole lot.” 

A red English phone booth still holds 
a place of honor in one corner. A sign 
near the entrance reminds guests of 
the “health benefits" of fish and chips, 
including “proteins to build muscles, 
and vitamins and minerals to keep you 
healthy...” 

In truth, the Johnsons’ version of the 
staple does feel more virtuous than most. 
The batter is so light, you can imagine it 
floating, balloon-like, out of your mouth. 
The fish and the crisp, stubby chips offer 
not a hint of grease. 

Since the price of fish and chips 
($8.75 for a sizable “small”) includes 
a side, it would be blasphemous not to 
order the mushy peas. They're basically 
pablum, but a comforting necessity. To 
balance the bland, ask for curry sauce on 


the side. The sweet, tangy sauce enliv- 
ens the chips with a fierce taste of the 
colonies. 

Small but filling pies include chicken- 
and-mushroom and steak-and-kidney. 
The latter is flaky and stuffed with offal. 
A sausage roll takes longer to cook, but 
the treat of puff pastry filled with a big, 
subtly spiced banger is worth the 25- 
minute wait. 

Nathan says that a surprising 
number of local Brits come in for food 
and the retail goods he sells, including 
candy, malt vinegar and Lyle’s Black 
Treacle. 

But the biggest hit on his menu this 
summer was a seasonal special: fish 
tacos, made from scratch with home- 
made salsa. Perhaps even the English 
need some spice sometimes. 

Bakkerij Krijnen 

1001 Main Street, Bennington, 442-1001 

Unless you’ve got a Dutch mother, 
you’ll find only one place in Vermont to 
stock up on bokkepootjes, stroopwafel 
and gevulde koeken. Pastry chef Hans 
Krijnen arrived in Bennington in 1989 
and married Jennifer, a server he 
met while cooking at the town’s Four 
Chimneys Inn & Restaurant. 

The pair opened a wholesale bakery 
in 2004, but closed a year later when 
Jennifer developed hyperthyroidism. 
While his wife underwent treatment, 
Hans Krijnen studied at the Institute for 
Integrative Nutrition and became a cer- 
tified health coach. “It totally changed 
the way he looks at food and prepares 
food,” says Jennifer. 
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JAPANESE CUISINE 


112 Lake Street ■ Burlington 

www.sansaivf.com 



product, pumpKm cheesecake bites 

$19.99 


$24.99 



MAPLE LEAF 



by Pleasant Valley Creative Crafts 


30 Church St. Burlington 658-6452 
Mon-Sat 9-9, Sun 10-6 
www.AppleMountain.net 
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Authentic, Fresh Greek & Mediterranean Food 

GYROS • PANIN] * SALADS * FALAFEL • BAKLAVA 
BOSNIAN GRILLED SPECIALTIES • ESPRESSO DRINKS • BEER & WINE 


v 1 7 Park St • Essex Jet. • 878-9333 

a4diteiiano ) dine in or take out 

y Tu-Th 11-8 • F&S 11-9 • Closed Sun &Mo 


RocktobebfhsT 


BEER, BACON & BANDS 


5:00 9:00 -- QCn 
Basin Harbor Club at the Red Mill 


Live music! 

Rehab Roadhouse. Funk Wagon. 
f Rumblecat. BandAnna 

Adults - $50 Kids under 18 - $15 
A Under 5~ Free 

Admission incluws Music, kids activities 
j AND ALL THE BACON INSPIRED FOOD 1 SKILL STATION. 

theima's bread dough and bar additional 
Sf #BA SIN HARBOR TICKETS: Irii.ly/bhrocluobcr 

8O2.4.fS250 BASINHARBOR.COM 


$2 snacks 


every day 
at the bar 


5 pm - 6pm 
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And he was ready, once again, to 
offer the community his popular bread 
and sweets — with a few twists. In 
2010, the couple reopened the busi- 
ness in its original spot, a large house 
in a residential area. Where Hans had 
previously used margarine in his pas- 
tries, now he chooses ingredients that 
are organic and, whenever possible, 
local. Since the couple’s daughter has 
a dairy allergy, many items are also 
vegan, including the daily soup. 

The bakery's crusty, naturally leav- 
ened breads and Cuban black-bean 
soup may be healthy, but, as Jennifer 
puts it, her husband is “trained in the 
European tradition of butter, butter 
and more butter.” 


His classic stroopwafel is two skinny 
waffle cookies filled with syrup made 
from treacle-like stroop. The dense, 
almond-flavored spice cake, gevulde 
| speculaas, is so indulgent that Jennifer 
5 recommends cutting an already small 
cube into six servings. 

As one of the area's few Dutch baker- 
ies, Bakkerij Krijnen attracts guests from 
all over New England. After the business 
received an editors' choice award from 
Yankee Magazine this year, natives of 
Holland started makingpilgrimages there 
from as far as Boston and Connecticut. 
Jennifer says locals from Russia, Poland, 
France and even Israel likewise flock to 
the bakery for marzipan-heavy treats that 
remind them of home. 


Allegro Ristorante 

520 Main Street, Bennington. 
442-0990. allegroristorante.com 

“When we opened, there was a brewpub 
down the street, an Irish bar, a little 
diner and a lot of pizza places,” recalls 
Anna Sturges of the early days of Allegro 
Ristorante, which she co-owns with 
her husband, executive chef Geoffrey 
Klose, and Bill Scully and his wife. She 
acknowledges Bennington hasn't seen 
a sea change since then: “That’s pretty 
similar to how it is now.” 

But, like the other eateries profiled 
here, Allegro has risen above the low- 
brow status quo of Bennington dining, 






offering modern Vermont takes on 
rustic Italian cuisine. Burlingtonians 
might view the restaurant as a 
Trattoria Delia south, complete with 
a dark, romantic ambience, creative 
homemade pasta and ultra-local 
ingredients. 

In a town where an intense local 
focus is still uncommon, Klose and 
Sturges source from tiny growers based 
nearby. Northern Vermont restaura- 
teurs may brag about using Maplebrook 
Farm's exquisite mozzarella and bur- 
rata, but Allegro’s owners can say that 
those curds traveled less than two miles 
from farm to kitchen. 

“People make the jokes about how 
it’s so ‘Portlandia,”' Sturges says. ‘“Do 
you know the former’s name who grew 
this rabbit?' Actually, I do. They live 
in our community, and I know them 
personally.” 


She's talking about Bruce 
Marchegiani, who owns Wanabea Farm 
in Manchester Center. Allegro’s chefs 
combine his rabbit with Maplebrook 
ricotta in an ultra-light meatball, then 
serve it over potato gnocchi and explo- 
sively fresh cherry tomatoes in a sauce 
speckled with caramelized leeks. At $10, 
the appetizer is big enough for a meal — 
a creative, memorable one. 

The same can be said for Allegro’s $7 
gnocchi alia carbonara. Chefs hope to earn 
descriptors such as “pillowy'” or “cloud- 
like” for their gnocchi, but these dump- 
lings, made of soft pastry dough speckled 
with fresh oregano, reside beyond that in 
the realm of “melting.” Served with peas in 
a cream sauce flavored with smoky bacon, 
they offer a taste of what Bennington’s 
food can and deserves to be. ® 

Contact: alice@sevendaysvt.com 
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HD TVS 
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DRAFT 
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BURGERS 
AtnesPM 
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TO SEE THE 
PATRIOTS*; 
BRONCOS! 

Enter to win at any of the four 
locations every Sunday as well 
as these participating stores: 


Langdon Street Maple Tree Place Severance Corners Maple Avenue 
MONTPELIER WILLISTON COLCHESTER BARRE 





Trend Setters 

A string quartet that performs songs by Jimi Hendrix, Eric Clapton and Dizzy 
Gillespie? The members of the Turtle Island Quartet don’t blink an eye at the 
prospect. Founded in 1985, the Grammy Award-winning foursome soars on an 
ability to merge classical aesthetics with contemporary musical styles. With this 
groundbreaking approach to chamber music comes a commitment to an ever- 
evolving sound and a vast repertoire. The artists the Oregonian calls "innovators 
to the core” head to Castleton State College, where they pay tribute to Miles 
Davis and other jazz greats in “Birth of the Cool.” 


TURTLE ISLAND QUARTET 

Info. 468-1119. turtleislandquartet.com 



Bear in Mind 

Winnie-the-Pooh first graced the pages of A.A. Milne’s best-selling children’s 
book series in 1926. In the decades since, the lovable character has seen many 
incarnations — most notably Disney’s version of a portly yellow bear whose red 
T-shirt fails to cover his round belly. Whether in print or on the big screen, the 
honey-loving resident of Hundred Acre Wood continues to win over folks of 
all ages. Burlington’s Saints & Poets Production Company brings his woodland 
adventures to life onstage, where puppets and live actors celebrate the “bear of 
very little brain” and his band of loyal sidekicks. 


WINNIE-THE-POOH' 





mmm 



In Season 

Each year, as autumn's changing leaves 
color the mountains red, yellow and 
orange, more than 150 local artisans head 
to the Stowe Foliage Arts Festival. Taking 
cues from nature, eye-catching works 
bring bold colors to the Stowe Events 
Field, transforming it into a cornucopia 
of creativity. Paintings and pottery share 
space with woodblock prints and more 
at this open-air showcase of modern and 
traditional works by the state’s top talents. 
Amid the arts-and-crafts extravaganza, 
live music fills the air while a food court 
bursts with locavore offerings and a beer 
tent serves up suds from Crop Brewery. 

STOWE FOLIAGE ARTS FESTIVAL 

Info, 425-3399. craftproducers.com 


F amiliar with ghazal ? After listening to Kiran Ahluwalia 
perform, you'll remember it well. The Juno Award-winning 
singer lends her voice to these South Asian poetic 
wanderings inspired by illicit love, along with a selection of Punjabi 
folk songs. Traditional Indian and Pakistani rhythms take 



calendar 


$2,500 ROOM 
MAKEOVER 


$5,000 ROOM $1 0,000 ROOM 
MAKEOVER MAKEOVER 


ONLY ONLY ONLY 

$69 $139 $279 


per month 


per month 


per month 


1) Choose a room fhat needs help: 

□Living Room lElFamily Room DDining Room □Bedroom 


4) Together we will get it right! 


PLEASE VISIT OUR NEW WEBSITE) 

WWW.BURLINGTONFURNITURECOMPANY.COM 


TESTIMONIALS: 


"We were very nervous to be downsizing and afraid of making a mistake. Chris 
was great to work with, listened to our needs and met with us to go over design 
options. We just love our new space and could not imagine having done this without 
her guidance." 

- B.5. Winooski Condo 
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WINE TASTING: AUSTRIAN GRUNER VELTLINER: 

ter. Info. 253-5742. 

WINE TASTING: ORGANIC LANGUEDOC: Semples 

4-7 p.m. Free. Info. 865-2368. 

games 

BRIDGE CLUB: Strategic thinkers have fun with 


health & fitness 

ACUPRESSURE TO COOL DOWN MENOPAUSE: 

LYME DISEASE: HERBS & RESOURCES: Kimberly 

Info. 224-7100. 

MONTREAL-STYLE ACRO YOGA: Partner and group 
Center. Montpelier, 6:30-7:30 p.m. Donations. Info. 

YOGA FOR VETERANS: Suzanne Boyd draws on 

BABY & TODDLER TIME: Tykes up to age 3 get 

Williston, 10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 878-4918. 
HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: Budding bookworms 

MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: Aargh. 

Noodles, Williston. 10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info. 
ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING: Albany College of 

264-5660. 

PRESCHOOL MUSIC WITH DEREK: Kiddos ages 

STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: Engaging narratives 
Jaquith Public Library. Marshfield, 10-11:30 a.m. 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO 5- YEAR-OLDS: 

Library. Essex Junction, 10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info, 
878-6956. 

SUMO BOTS: ROBOTICS CLUB: Students ages 6 
3-4 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 878-4918. 


WORLD MUSIC CHOIR: Jc 

School. Montpelier. 3:30-4:30 p.m. $10-15; prereg- 


6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7211. 

INTERMEDIATE SPANISH LESSONS: Adults refine 

Burlington. 5:30-7 p.m. $20. Info. 324-1757. 

INTERMEDIATE/ADVANCED ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: Students Improve 

ITALIAN CONVERSATION GROUP: Parla Italiano? 


PUBLIC DEBATE: 'LGBTQ' OR 'SEXUAL 
MINORITIES': Coming Out Week. Free 2 Be and the 


Info, 229-0492. 


TREE. SHRUB & HERB WALK: Herbalist Annie 


seminars 

ASTROLOGY CLASS: Suzan St. John leads an ex- 


FINANCIAL WORKSHOP: Participants set personal 

Roberto Abele. Room 101. Montpelier High School. 
6:30-8 p.m. $10. Info. 223-2005. 

sports 

COED FLOOR HOCKEY: Men and women aim Tor 

talks 

CAMERON VISITING ARCHITECT LECTURE: Melanie 





LI ST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


DIANE NASH: At the annual Peace Pledge 

Now." McCarthy Arts Center. St. Michael’s College, 
Colchester. 4 p.m. Free. Info. 654-2795. 

FRANK BRYAN: The UVM professor emeritus 

bring a dish share. Info, 222-4423. 

HOWARD COFFIN: Vermont's contribution to the 

JENNIFER AYERS-MOORE: The sister of Nathaniel 

College. Plattsburgh, N.Y.. 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
518-562-4200. 

JOEL OREENBERG: Fans of reathered fliers join the 
Hall, UVM. Burlington. 7-8:30 p'm. $5-15 suggested 
OSHER LIFELONG LEARNING LECTURE: Vermont 
Montpelier Senior Activity Center. 1:30 p.m. $5 sug- 

'SUCCESSFUL REENTRY FOR WOMEN IN 
CORRECTIONS' PANEL DISCUSSION: St Albans 

Hall, 5:30-7 p.m. Free. Info, 828-2852. 

TOWN BRAINTAP: TOM BLACHLY: The playwright 

Twinfleld Union School. Plainfield, 7 p.m. $10 sug- 


OEATH OF A SALESMAN': Pendragon Theatre 

SUNY Plattsburgh. N.Y.,7:30 p.m. S3-11. Info. 


'INTO THE WOODS’: Classic Grimm characters 

White River Junction. 7:30 p.m. $20-55. Info. 
296-7000. 

'THE PRIMA DONETTES': Girls NiteOut 

of the 1950s, ‘60s and 70s in this hip-shaking mu- 

'VANYA AND SONIA ANO MASHA AND SPIKE': 

7:30 p.m. $28.80-37.50. Info. 863-5966. 


BOOK DISCUSSION: THE AFRICAN AMERICAN 
EXPERIENCE: Zora Neale Hurston's Their Eyes Were 


THU. 9 

activistn 

DAVID HARTSOUGH: The activist and author of 


DOMESTIC VIOLENCE AWARENESS MONTH: 

THE CLOTHESLINE PROJECT: T-shirts and red 

Michael's College, Colchester. 11 a.m.-3 p.m. Free. 


CARO MAKING WITH KAREN: Local crafter Karen 

DIY FASHION: NONTRADITIONAL FABRIC ARTS: 

$25-30; $50 per pair. Info, oneartscollective@ 

dance 

SQUARE DANCE CLASS: The Green Mountain 

Free. Info, 879-1974. 

NATIONAL HISPANIC HISTORY MONTH & CUBA 
CULTURAL DAY CELEBRATION: Toni Basanta 

Library. Burlington, noon. Free. Info, 865-7211. 

TEA & FORMAL GARDENS TOUR: Explorations of 

savories. The Inn at Shelburne Farms, 2:30-4:30 
p.m. $18; preregister. Info. 985-8442. 


THE HOUSE I LIVE IN': Eugene Jarecki's award- 
follows. Kellogg-Hubbard Library. Montpelier, 6:30 


ECHO AFTERDARK: CELEBRATE HARD CIDER: 

Info. 864-1848, ext. 124. 

FLETCHER ALLEN FARMERS MARKET Locally 

Fletcher Allen Hospital. Burlington, 2:30-5:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 847-0797. 

games 

TRIVIA NIGHT: Players think on their feet during a 


health & fitness 


FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 

Burlington. 6-7 p.m. $10. Info. 578-9241 
PUBLIC FLU CLINIC: Registered nurses administer 

Free. Info. 527-7531. 
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SWEDEN 


Friday, October 10 , 8 p.m. ■ ■ 

mi % Green Mountain Orthopaedic Surgery, Gifford Medical Center o MassMutual 


&. Tickets, info: 002-476-01 00 
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Present this ad and take 520 OFF 

Any Lamp, Chandelier of Bath and Kitchen 
Lighting purchase over Si 99 


AR1LO 

GUTHRIE 

sun., October 19, 7 pm 

Rock of Ages, Miles Supply 
Granite Industries of Vermont 


w. barreoperahouse.org 
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www.flynncenter.org call 802 - 8 E-flynn 


Saturday, October 18 
at 8 pm, MainStage 


Sesstr SpcriDl J^finit/ Mema 



Floor and Table Lamps , Chandeliers , Pendants, Sconces, Accessories 

Over 500 Discontinued and Overstock items at 50% off Advertised Prices 
Shades priced $15-520 each • Forging Demos , Refreshments, Lamp Giveaways 
Rain or Shine • Limited Quantities 


HUBBARDTON FORGE’ 


location — 776 Route 4A West, Castleton, Vermont 05735 

Located 1/4 mile from the Hubbardton Forge Factory, 


Barn Sale 

& Forging Demonstrati 


Saturday, October h j ‘ — 9 am to 4 pm 

Sunday, October iz‘ h — 9 AM to 2 pm 


SELF CARE FOR LYMPHATIC HEALTH: Massage 

preregister. Info. 223-8000, ext 202. 


politics 

PEOPLE'S FORUM: HUMAN RIGHTS & THE 

seminars 

PARENTING WITH 'ME POWER': Moms and dads 


LEGO FUN: Budding builders in grades K and up 


Burlington. 9:30-11:30 a.m. $5-6. Info, 865-7166. 
PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Tales, crafts and activi- 

SPANISH MUSICAL KIDS: Argentina native 

Free Library. Burlington. 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. info. 
865-7216. 

SPECIAL OLYMPICS VERMONT YOUNG ATHLETES 

UKULELE FOR BEGINNERS: Nationally recognized 

School, Montpelier. 3:30-4:30 p.m. $10-15; prereg- 
ister: limited space. Info, 917-1186. 


BASSNECTAR: DJ and producer Lorin Ashton spans 

Burlington, 7 p.m. $45-48. Info, 863-5966. 

Theatre. Rutland, 8 p.m. 


BEGINNING PIANO LESSON: Guided by Kim Hewitt 
Brandon. 3:30-5 p.m. $15; preregister for 30-min- 


MATT CRANITCH & JACKIE DALY: 


Violin Shop, 7-9:30 p.m. $20 suggested donation. 
PIANO WORKSHOP: Pianists refresh their skills on 

outdoors 

FALL FOUAGE WALK: Vibrant autumn leaves 

Rockefeller National Historic Park, Woodstock. 2-4 


540-0186. 

PERMACULTURE. HEALTH ft RACE WORKSHOP: 

Plainfield, 10:30 a.m.-noon. Free. Info, 454-8311. 

POWERFUL TOOLS FOR CAREGIVERS: Wendy 

bers. Fletcher Allen Health Care, Willlston. 6-7:30 

READING THE ARCHITECTURAL LANDSCAPE: 


IGNITE BURLINGTON: Local professionals heed 

OSHER LIFELONG LEARNING LECTURE: Lyndon 




'COMEDY OF ERRORS': Two sets of identical twins 

Theater. Montpelier City Hall Auditorium. 7 p.m. 

'A GRAND NIGHT FOR SINGING': Memorable 

UVM. Burlington, 7:30-10 p.m. $18-25. Info, 

'INTO THE WOODS': See WED.B. 2 & 7:30 p.m. 
'KISS ME, KATE': The Stowe Theatre Guild stages 

Memorial Building. Stowe. 8 p.m. $10-20. Info, 


'THE PRIMA DONETTES': SeeWED.8. 




FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT S 


'THE SPITFIRE GRILL': Fresh out of prison, Percy 

Hall, Essex, 7:30-10 p.m. $16-18. info, 878-9109. 
"THE UNDERPANTS': When a conservative 

Playhouse, Through October 11. 7:30 p.m. $15-35. 
Info. 498-3755. 

'VANYA AND SONIA AND MASHA AND SPIKE’: See 


COUPON QUEEN DARBY MAYVILLE: Savvy savers 

Room. Brownell Library. Essex Junction. 6:30-7:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: 

City Hall Park. 8 p.m. Meet at the steps 10 minutes 
; preregister. Info, 863-5966. 




BRAD EDMONDSON: In Ice Cream Social: 7he 


NONFICTION BOOK CLUB: I 

849-2420. 

R. J. PALACIO: The author of the acclaimed 

Manchester Elementary/ Middle School. 4:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 262-2626. 


FRI.10 


5 p.m. $10; free for kids. Info. 425-339a 


ADULT WHEEL: Pottery newcomers leam the 

865-7166. 

bazaars 

BAKED BEADS COLUMBUS DAY WEEKEND SALE: 


Bellows Falls. 4-7 p.m. Free. Info. 463-2018. 

FIVE CORNERS FARMERS MARKET: From local 

Junction. 3:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 999-3249. 
FOODWAYS FRIDAYS: Foodies use heirloom 

LYNDON FARMERS MARKET: Vendors prorfer a 

RICHMOND FARMERS MARKET: An open-air em- 


games 

BOARD GAME NIGHT: A diverse offering or tabletop 

13. Ilsley Public Library, Middiebury, 6:30-9 p.m. 


10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Info, 496-2440. 

WESTON CRAFT SHOW: Juried artisans display 

Playhouse. 10 a.m.-S p.m. $8. Info. 824-6017. 

community 

REMINISCE GROUP: Folks ages 70 and up chat 
Activity Center. 12:45-2:15 p.m. Free. Info. 223-2518. 

'TO BID OR NOT TO BID, THAT IS THE QUESTION': 

suggested donation. Info. 827-3945. 

WOMEN'S CIRCLE: Those who identify as women 

BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: OUICK STEP: 

7-8 p.m.; dance. 8-10 p.m. $6-14. Info. 862-2269. 
CONTRA DANCE: Snow Date dole out live tunes at 

free for kids under 12. Info. 371-9492. 


BRIDGE CLUB: See WED.8. 10 a.m. 

health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 


Burlington, 8 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Free. Info, 656-2176. 
LAUGHTER YOGA: Breathe, clap, chant and ... gig- 

LIVING STRONG GROUP: A blend orsinging and 

NIA WITH SUZY: Drawing from martial arts, dance 
Shelburne Health & Fitness. 9:45-10:45 a.m. $13. 
YOGA CONSULT: Yogis looking to refine their 


FRI.10 » P.60 
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| OUTLET | 

clear; 

SALE 

ALL OUTLET ITEMS 

WjTT^W Discount off lowest ticketed price. 


EVERYTHING IN 
THE NURSERY! 

Fall is a perfect time to plant trees 
shrubs, and perennials. 

OUTDOOR FURNITURE 

Excludes Outlet Furniture. 


GARDENER^ 


472 Marshall Avenue, Williston • (802)658-2433 
I 1 1 _ _____ _____ i Mon-Sat 9-6 Sun 1 0-5 • GardenersSupplyStore.ee 
C J I I I | . K I facebook.com/GardenersGardenCenters 



V stowe country 


OCTOBER 10, 11, & 12, 2014 


Stowe Events Field. Weeks Hill Road Stowe. Vermont 
150 Juried Art and Cra£t Exhibitors. Specialty Foods 
Great Eats. Qeer. Wine Lave Entertainment. Craft Demonstrations 
Adult admission $10. kids free. Free parking No pets, please. 


FRI.10 « P.S9 


TERROR IN THE FIELDS: Bl 

up. Bertrand Farms, Pittsford, 7:30 p.m. $6-11. Info. 


DUNGEONS & DRAGONS: Imaginative XP earners 

Essex Junction, 6-8 p.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 
EARLY BIRD MATH: One plus one equals fun! 

434-3036. 

FAMILY MOVIE: In The Pagemaster. a bookish boy 

tion. Brownell Library, Essex Junction. 6:30-7:45 
FAMILY WHEEL: Parents and kids drop into the 

MIDDLE SCHOOL PLANNERS & HELPERS: Lit 

MUSIC WITH DEREK: Movers and groovers up to 
Buttered Noodles. Williston. 10 a.m. Free. Info. 
MUSIC WITH ROBERT: Sing-alongswith Robert 

ROBIN'S NEST NATURE PLAYGROUP: Kiddos up 

Branch Nature Center. Montpelier, 9:30-11:30 a.m. 
Donations; preregister. Info, 229-6206. 


PEEP SHOW: 'NIGHT OF 100 DOLLYS': A gender- 

p.m.-l a.m. $10; for ages 18 and up. Info, 655-4563. 

S CUERDAS DUO: Soprano Sarah Cullins and 

and others in 'West Looks East." St. 

Paul's Cathedral, Burlington. 7:30 

ARRIVAL FROM SWEDEN: 

House. 8 p.m. $22-42. Info. 476-8188. 

ART HERTTUA & STEPHEN MORABITO: The jazz 

Burlington. 7-9 p.m. Free. Info. 859-9463. 

THE BLUEGRASS GOSPEL PROJECT: Stunning 

Chandler Music Hall. Randolph. 7-9 p.m. $25. Info. 


Free. Info, 800-249-3562. 

Info. 244-7037. 

VERMONT VIRTUOSI: In 'Pipe Dreams.' a flute en- 

Info, 881-9153. 

seminars 

AARP SMART DRIVER CLASS: Drivers ages 50 and 

12:30-5 p.m. $15-20; preregister. Info. 264-5107. 


GROWING OLDER DISCUSSION GROUP: Andy 
Senior Activity Center. 10:30-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 
HUGH COYLE: In 'Behind the Nobel Prize: An 

JEFF LUNSTEAD: The Mlddlebury College diplo- 

Giant?" Faith United Methodist Church, South 
Burlington, 2-3 p.m. $5. Info, 864-3516. 

PANEL DISCUSSION: "THE NEW CRISIS OF 

Edmund's Hall. 5L Michael's College. Colchester. 


Burlington, 7:30-9 p.m. Free. Info. 656-7776. 


PHIL YATES: In the Pi Mu Epsilon Lecture, the 

Colchester. 3:30 p.m. Free. Info. 654-2795. 

theater 

FEELING CRANKIE: AN EVENING OF CRANKIES. 
SONGS AND STORYTELLING': Members of 

Sandglass Theater. Putney. 7:30-9 
space. Info. 387-4051. 

'GLASS CLOSETS': The Valley 

Valley Players Theater. WaitsField, 7:30 p.m. 

'A GRAND NIGHT FOR SINGING': See THU.9. 

'INTO THE WOODS': See WED.8. 

'LONG DAY'S JOURNEY INTO NIGHT': Themes of 

Theater. Thetford. 7 pirn. $10-15. Info. 785-4344. 

'THE PRIMA DONETTES': See WED.8. 

'THE SPITFIRE GRILL’: See THU.9. 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


'THIS WORLD MADE ITSELF: Performance 


WEST CANAL BLOCK PARTY: Revelers get rewed- 


WAIT UNTIL DARK': A blind housewife and her 

Derby Une, 7:30 p.m. $13-15. Info. 748-2600. 
'WAITING ON A DREAM': Thespians tell the story 

House, 7:30 p.m. $10-14. Info. 933-6171. 
'WINNIE-THE-POOH': A. A. Milne's beloved bear and 


8ROWN BAG BOOK CLUB: Bibliophiles voice 
Ailing Memorial Library. Williston, 12:30-1:30 p.m. 


SAT.ll 


'OUT OF THE DARKNESS' COMMUNITY WALK: 


FALL PLANTING & APPLE-PRESSING DAY: Fall's 

294-2425. 

bazaars 

BAKED BEADS COLUMBUS DAY WEEKEND SALE: 

See FRI.10. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

WESTON CRAFT SHOW: See FRI.10. 

community 

BRADFORD WORLDWIDE PHOTO WALK: Photogs 

COMMUNITY SERVICE WEEKEND: Volunteers 

Info, 730-5400. 

COMMUNITY WEEKEND: Scenic lift rides, pumpkin 

ISLANDS’ HARVEST DAYS: Crisp fall air and pictur- 


MOVE SENIOR CITIZEN PROM: The golden years 

Free. Info, 654-2674. 

NORWICH CONTRA DANCE: Folks in clean-soled 

sion, 7:45 pm; dance. 8 p.m. $5-8; free for kids 

SQUARE DANCE WITH KICK 'EM JENNY: Swing your 

Legion Post 03, Montpelier, 7:30-10 p.m. $5. Info. 

BABYWEARING INTERNATIONAL CELEBRATION: 


Free. Info, 468-3090. 

CARS AND COFFEE OF VERMONT: Auto enthusi- 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: See 
SKI & SNOWBOARD SALE: Powder hounds 

Colchester. 9 a.m.-5 pm. Free. Info, 654-2858. 
UVM HISTORIC TOUR: Professor emeritus William 


fairs &festivals 


ARTS & CRAFTS OPEN HOUSE & FALL 
CELEBRATION: Craft tables, face painting and 

FALL INTO WINTER FESTIVAL: Live music, family 

Ludlow. 1-7 p.m. Free. Info, 228-1600. 

HARVEST WEEKEND: Cider pressing, apples-on- 

free for kids 2 and under. Info. 457-2355. 

KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See WE0.8. 
NEWFANE HERITAGE FESTIVAL: Festivalgoers 

pm. Free. Info, 365-4079. 

STOWE FOLIAGE ARTS FESTIVAL: See FRI.10. 


B rM.l'.LH a :l 4d ! 17/A I J :l :< JJ :l EJ :l J -IJ l:L~B E-JH J J »1 :| 4--H , f i la M EH ! 1 1 i ! H*J :i al I 4--M 
^MERICAN CRAFT WJEE 

25% Off Sf ore wide 


OCTOBER 6-11 (Excluding gift certificates, repairs S class fees.) 

B e a d # r azy.. . £ 




CVMC 

CARE^ 


We are a not-for-profit clinic and 
we are here when you need us. 


Monday 

Saturday 

No 

LOWER 

All 

Lab 

thru 

& Sunday 

Appointment 

CO-PAY 

Insurance 

and 

10am-8pm 

9am-7pm 

Needed 

the ER 

Accepted 

onsite 

Get 

in. Get out. Get Well. 


802,371.4239 / 1311 Barre Montpelier Road (next to Burger King) 


^ ^ Central Vermont Medical Center 

^ ? Central to Your Well Being / cvmc.org 



Liebling 

llgb'ling] favorite: darling 


.■UiflTM' 

its ft- 1 - 0 - 



calendar 


Kiss Me. 
Kate 


SHOW DATES: 

September 25-October 1 2 
Thursday-Saturday at 8 p.m. 

Sundays at 2 p.m. 

TICKETS: 

$20 adults* $10 children 
plus sales tax & service fees 
802-253-3961 • tickets@stowetheatie.corn 
or at the box office at 6 p.m. on show nights. 


‘ * ‘ 



phoenix 

£ BOOKS 


SAT 11 STAR WARS READS DAY 


SAT 11 GEEK MOUNTAIN STATE: 

4pm WAR STORIES 

FRI 17 ARCHER MAYOR: PROOF POSITIVE 




R: THE EXPEDIT10NERS 




SUKKOT ON THE FARM: JEWISH HARVEST 

p.m.-mldnight. FreeJnfo. 385-11039. 

VERMONT APPLE FESTIVAL Folks rill up on chill. 

p.m. Free. Info. 885-2779. 

WELLNESS FAIR & OPEN HOUSE: Fitness classes. 


NORWICH FARMERS MARKET: Neighbors discover 

Inro, 384-7447. 

PITTSFORD FARMERS MARKET: Homegrown 

483-2829. 

RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: Downtown 

Park, Rutland. 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 773-4813 or 

SHELBURNE FARMERS MARKET: Harvested fruits 


Burlington, 7 p.m. $12.50. Info, 660-9300. 

UPPER VALLEY HOME MOVIE DAY: Cinema hounds 

food & drink 

ADIRONDACK COAST WINE. CIDER & BEER 

Info. 518-563-1604. 

8ARRE FARMERS MARKET: Crofters, bakers and 

BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: More than 90 

Hall Park. 8:30 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 310-5172. 
BURLINGTON FOOD TOUR: Locavores sample the 

CALEDONIA FARMERS MARKET: Growers, crafters 


I j www.phoenixbooks.biz n J 


FAMOUS ROAST BEEF SUPPER: A family-style feast 

Church. HarUand. 4:30-7 p.m $6-15. Info. 436-2224. 

MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: See WED.8. 
MOUNT TOM FARMERS MARKET: Purveyors of 

NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET: See WED.8. 
NORTHWEST FARMERS MARKET: Foodies stock up 


film 

INDIGENOUS PEOPLES MOVIES: Films rrom 

13.50. Info. 877-324-6386. 

'ONE DIRECTION: WHERE WE ARE': Fans of inter- 


WAITSFIELD FARMERS MARKET: 

472-8027. 

WINE TASTING: NEW CALIFORNIA 
MALBECS: Robust tannins translate 

preregister Info. 253-5742. 


STORY EXPLORERS: LEAF JUMPERS: A foliage cel- 

10:30 a.m. Free with admission. $9.50-12.50. Info. 
877-324-6386. 

TRACTOR FUN DAY: A 5K fun run/walk kicks off a 

vehicles. Highgate Elementary School. 8:30-10:30 

CHAMPLAIN PHILHARMONIC: Paul Gambill 

DAVID BERKELEY: 


Brandon Music, 7:30 p.m. 



health & fitness 


fo. 465-4071. 

KIRAN AHLUWALIA: Backed by 
or David to Punjabi folk songs and the Arabic lyric 


COTS ZUMBATHON: Rocking Latin rhythms power 

R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.8. 9-10 a.m. 


UID HALLOWEEN HUSTLE: Costumed runners set 

CHESS CLUB: Checkmate! Players make moves to 

Essex Junction. 3-4 p.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 
DROP-IN STORY TIME: Music and books inspires a 
Library, Colchester, 10-10:30 a.m. Free. 


EILEEN CHRISTELOW: Families join the author 

and read-aloud tales. Flying Pig Books. Shelburne, 
11 a.m.-3 p.m. Free; preregister. Info. 985-3999. 

FIDDLEHEADS WORKSHOP: Budding musicians 

MILK TO CHEESE MAGIC: From farmyard to 


RAPTORS IN RESIDENCE: Fans of feathered fliers 


MIRIAM BERNARDO. ROB MORSE & MICHAEL 


SPECIAL OLYMPICS YOUNG ATHLETES PROGRAM: 

See THU.9, the RehabGYM, Colchester. 9-10 a.m. 


RED HOT JUBA: As part of the Burnham Music 

Lincoln, 7:30 p.m. $3-8. Info, 388-6863. 

SIAN PHILLIPS & FRIENDS: Local folk musicians 

Gallery, Randolph. 7:30 p.m. $10-19; cash bar. Info. 

Flynn MainStage, Burlington. 9 p.m. $36.75-50.25. 
Info. 863-5966. 

TURNMUSIC: See FRI.10. ArtsRIot. Burlington. 8 
p.m. $10. Inro. 578-5028. 

VERMONT VIRTUOSI: See FRI.10. Unitarian Church. 

VT CHRISTIAN ROCKTOBERFEST: Jason Gray. 

WELSH FIDDLE WORKSHOP: Bow-and-string 

WILL PATTON ENSEMBLE: Gypsy jazz and Brazilian 

760-4634. 

outdoors 

BIRD MONITORING WALK: Experienced birders lead 

Center. Huntington. 7:30-9:30 a.m. Donations. Info, 
434-3068. 

FALL FOLIAGE WALK: St 





UST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


HAWK WALK: Avian enthusiasts ages 8 and up 

SNAKE MOUNTAIN HIKE: An easy-to-moderate 

399-4285. 

seminars 

3-D PRINTING, DESIGNING & SCANNING WITH 

preregister. Info. 345-6030. 

THE BASICS OF IDENTIFYING & PRESERVING 

Vermont Historical Society, Barre, 10 a.m. $15-25. 
Info. 479-8522. 

INTRODUCTION TO QUEBEC RESEARCH: Ancestry 

10:30 a.m.-noon. $5. Info. 310-9285. 

LASER-CUTTER TRAINING: Tinkerers leam 


'SAUCY JACK & THE SPACE VIXENS': Cabaret art- 

'THE SPITFIRE GRILL': See THU.9, 7:30-10 p.m. 
'THE UNDERPANTS': See THU.9, 7:30 p.m. 

'VANYA AND SONIA AND MASHA AND SPIKE': See 

WED.8, 2 & 7:30 p.m. 

'WAIT UNTIL DARK': See FRI.10. 


words 

ANDREW UPTAK. JAMES CAMBIAS & F. BRETT 


BOOK SALE: More than 20,000 gently used titles 


ROWAN JACOBSEN: Vermont's signature fruit 


ONION RIVER TRAIL RACE: Athletes of all ages lace 

kid's race, 9:30 a.m.; adult race, 10 a.m, $5-20. Info, 
229-9409. 

talks 


TONY KUSHNER: The Pulitzer Prize- 


Info, 448-3350. 


SUN. 12 


with UVM's Kathleen Gough. A recep 
2:15-3:30 p.m. Free; preregister. Info. 


theater 

"THE 39 STEPS': See FRI.10. 2 p.m. 

'COMEDY OF ERRORS': See THU.9. 8 p.m. 

'GLASS CLOSETS’: See FRI.10. 

A GRAND NIGHT FOR SINGING': See THU.9. 7:30- 

'INTO THE WOODS': See WED.8. 

LONG DAY'S JOURNEY INTO NIGHT: See FRI.10. 
THE MET: LIVE IN HD SERIES: Anna Netrebko stars 

12:55 p.m. $16-24. Info. 748-2600. Palace 9 
660-9300. 

'THE PRIMA DONETTES': See WED.8. 7:30 pjn. 
"THE RETURN OF CRAZY CHASE': Allen Church 


SGRAFFITO: Ci 

Burlington. 2-4 p.m. $22.50-25. Info. 865-7166. 


WESTON CRAFT SHOW: See FRI.10. 

community 

CHAMPLAIN VALLEY BUDDY 


COMMUNITY SERVICE WEEKEND: See SAT.ll. 
COMMUNITY WEEKEND: See SAT.ll. 

ISLANDS' HARVEST DAYS: See SAT.ll, 8:30 a.m 


ISRAELI FOLK DANCING: AM ages and skill levels 

p.m. $2; free first session. Info, 864-0218, ext. 21. 





SUN.12 » P.64 



VSA Vermont Drum Festival 2014 


Saturday, Oct. 18 • 10 a.m. to 4 p.m, 
Elley-Long Music Center 
at Saint Michael's College 
223 Ethan Allen Ave, 
x- Colchester, VT m 


A X @ 
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IT r GOVERNOR 

COMMON SENSE. 
UNCOMMON RESULTS. 


preen Mountain 

Glazg 


Fresh. 

Filtered. 

Free. 


What’s that 

buzz? 

Find out what’s percolating today. 
Signup to receive our house blend 
of local news headlines served up 
in one convenient email 
by Seven Days. 


QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: LAKEVIEW CEMETERY: 



SKI & SNOWBOARD SALE: See SAT.U. 9 a.m.-2 p.m. 

fairs & festivals 

HARVEST WEEKEND: See SAT.U. 

KILUNGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See WED.8. 

NEWFANE HERITAGE FESTIVAL: See SAT.U. 
PUMPKIN FESTIVAL: Horse-drawn wagon rides 



STOWE FOLIAGE ARTS FESTIVAL: See FRI.10. 
SUKKOT ON THE FARM: JEWISH HARVEST 

film 

INDIGENOUS PEOPLES MOVIES: See SAT.U. 

'ONE DIRECTION: WHERE WE ARE': See SAT.U, 12:55 

food & drink 


HARVEST DINNER: Diners nil up on a turkey feast 



HARVEST MARKET & APPLE PIE CONTEST: Fall is in 



SOUTH BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET Farmers, 



WINOOSKI FARMERS MARKET: Area growers and 



health & fitness 



language 

DIMANCHES FRENCH CONVERSATION: Parlez-rous 


music 

CHAMPLAIN PHILHARMONIC: See SAT.U. Town 



DICK MCCORMACK: The consummate performer 



JAZZ AT LINCOLN CENTER ORCHESTRA WITH 
WYNTON MARSAUS: Big-band compositions by 



Info. 775-0903. 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT S 


TUE.14 


IN NOODLELAND: Vc 


■ / mo c )fi(, 


musical invitation to Tenors 


The Vermont Philharmonic Chorus is expanding and seeking 
Tenors & Basses with singing experience. 

The VPC, conducted by Usa Jablow, serves primarily as the symphonic chorus tor the 
Vermont Philharmonic, joining the orchestra in all concerts in which chorus is required. 

The VPC also partners with other groups such as the Vermont Symphonic Winds and performs 
concerts on its own. Performances are in a variety of venues including The Barre Opera House. 


ca Come Join Us no 
Rehearsals are Wednesdays 7-9pm in Waterbury 


language 


ADVANCED SPANISH LESSONS: Proficient speak- 



BEGINNING PIANO LESSON: See THU. 9. 

JAZZ AT LINCOLN CENTER ORCHESTRA WITH 
WYNTON MARSALIS: SOLD OUT. The all-star en- 



outdoors 

CAMELS HUMP LOOP HIKE: A challenging trek 



politics 

PEOPLE'S FORUM: HUMAN RIGHTS & THE 
ECONOMY: See THU. 9, Mount Abraham Union High 


seminars 

UNLEASH YOUR CREATIVE PROBLEM SOLVING 
POTENTIAL: Life coach Marianne Mullen presents 



sports 


COED FLOOR HOCKEY: See WE 

Info, gbnoorhockey@gmail.coi 




BARRIE DUNSMORE: The former ABC Ne 



Info. 864-3516. 

VERMONT POLITICS SPEAKER SERIES: Local 



theater 

PLAYMAKERS: 'SHORT SHORTS': Playwrights 




film 



KNIGHTS OF THE MYSTIC MOVIE CLUB: Cinema 



re Information email: ChoruseVermontPhllharmonlc.org • VermontPhllharmonlc.org 


MEL BROOKS’ 

THE 

jffcODUCEtej 

1 the musical p 


November 13-16, 2014 
Flynn MainStage 


ES3 


uhiction Supervisor Kathy Richards 
fistic Director. Corey Neil Gottfried 
Music Director Carol Wheel 
Choreographer: Donna Antell 


Basel t oil the classic cult comedy film, 
this musical sets the standard for 
modem , outrageous, iu-your-face humor! 


CLARKE DEMAS A BAKER 

Tickets: $23-38 | 802-86FLYNN | www.flynncenter.org 



THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 

JAMES MARSH 

PROFESSOR-AT-LARGE 


0 Howard Dean 

Founder, Democracy for America 

Former Governor of Vermont 

Former Chairman of the Democratic National Committee 

COMMUNITY ASA 
FOUNDATION FOR CHANGE 

Tuesday, October 21 • 5:00PM 

Billings Center • 48 University Place, Burlington 
Free and open to the public 


For more information, call Bess Malson-Huddle 
at the UVM President's Office: (802) 656-0462, 
or visit uvm.edu/president/marsh/ 


f HE \ 
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LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 
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NEW FOR WINTER 2015 

YOUTH LEASE 
PROGRAM 

CHOPPER SNOWBOARD, GROM BOOT, GROM BINDING 


GET YOUR GROM KITTED 
UP FOR THE SEASON. 



f SMUGGS’ SKI 
& BOARD SALE 

St. Michael’s College 

Tarrant Recreation Center 


Saturday, October 1 1 th 9am~5pm 
Sunday, October 12 th 9am~2pm 

www.snscvt.com 


CHECK OUT OUR YOUTH SNOWBOARDING LEASE PROGRAM 
NOW AVAILABLE FOR KIDS AGED 7 AND UNDER. 




small batch vodka 
inb LH*i- rec» in iceuHs 


We’re a preciously 
small batch vodka 
hand crafted n 
in Iceland. 

Pleased to meet you. 



Audition for the first-ever Kids VT 
Spectacular Spectacular - a talent show for Vermont's rising stars 
at Higher Ground in December 2014. 

To participate you must try out in front of a panel of judges. 


Saturday, November 15 

Register your act at kidsvt.com/tatentshow 


PPK 

WaS)A\\m 


liit REGAL 

( gymnastics 'Academy 


BlueCross BlueShield 
of Vermont 



= CLASS PHOTOS 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 




be encouraged. Students mi 


Cost: $40/3-hour class; $30 

Location: ONE Arts Center, 72 
N. Champlain St, Burlington . 
Info: Becca McHale. 33 8-0028, 


$240/person; $2I6/BCA m. 


Pellegrini, 557-1533, payton & 


paintingwithpayton.com. 

TOUCH DRAWING STUDIO 
WORKSHOP: Touch Drawing is 




CLAY: WORKING WITH COLORED 
CLAY: NERIAGE AND NERIKOMI: 

Neriage (Agate thrown on the 


burlington city 
arts 

BCA 


Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burlingtoncityarts. org. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 




Main St.. Burlington. 

DIY DESIGN: LEATHER CU 
AND EARRINGS: Join co-c 


fO SOLIDWORKS: 


ABSTRACT PAINTING: St 


MORE INFO ONLINE SEVE 






BCA Center. Digital Media Lab. 


PHOTOGRAPHING YOUR 

techniques for lighting for the 

p.m. Cost: SSO/person; S27/BCA 


SCHOOL BREAK: BREAK IT. 




a.m.-3p.m. Cost: S87.50/person; 


HALLOWEEN COSTUMES: Create 



SILKSCREENING: Torrey Valyou. 



sary. Instructor Torrey Valyou. 
Weeftly on 7bu„ Oct. 23-Dec. 18. 

S2S2/BCA members. Location: 




WOODCUT: Woodblock printing 



BURLINGTON Cf 






LAKE PLACID _ 

RWJEfiRASS'lANl 

' \j V) 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25TH.2014 

isiiuni 

AMT H2LM SLSSPY HAH BANJO BOYS 

THE HIBSON BROTHERS BIG LEG EMMA 

JOE IDLLINS & THE RADIO RAMBLERS IT DAT ill TEE 1 
SASTBOUND JESUS THE SZ PICK-UP 


3k 



& 


12 PM DOORS (SHOW 12:30-11PM) ALL AGES 
$55 ADVANCE ($65 AT DOOR) $80 VIP ($90 AT DOOR) 
OLYMPIC CENTER, 1932 RINK LAKE PLACID. NY 
WHITEFACELAKEPLACID.COM FACEBOOK.COM/LAKEPLACIDEVENTS 







classes 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 





coaching 

DO YOU FEEL STUCK IN SOME 
AREA OF YOUR LIFE?: Do you 

feel stuck in any area of your life? 


dance 


CLASS PHOTOS ♦ MORE INFO ONLINE 




SB HS. Cost: $50/mo. Ask about 

Honest Yoga Center. 150 Dorset 
St. Blue Mall. S. Burlington. Info: 

BEGINNING EAST COAST 


6:30-7:30 p.m. Cost: 540/4-week 
20 Crowley St.. Burlington. Info: 

DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 

266 PineS t. Burlington. Info: 
Victoria, 598-1077. info&salsa- 

DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 


Info: Tyler Crandall. 598-9204. 

LEARN TO DANCE W/ A 

e. Cost: $50/4- 

Club, 20 Crowley St.. Burlington. 
Info: First Step Dance, S9S-6757, 

design/build 

GOURD BANJO BUILDING 
WORKSHOP: Learn to build your 


ReSOL/R CE, Burlington. Info: 


drumming 


9:TSp.m. Cost: SlO/l-hr. class. 


DJEMBE IN BURLINGTON AND 
MONTPELIER!: Learn drum- 

Wed., 7-8:20 p.m.. starting 
Nov. 5. $90/5 weeks or $22/ 



family 


Talko class, 4:30-5:20 p.m. 
548/4 weeks: $90/parent + 
child. Please register online or 
come directly to the first class! 
Location: Capital City Grange. 
6612 Route 12 Berlin. Info: 999- 


p.m. Cost: $30/2 -hour class: $25 


empowerment 

EXPLORING DOWSING: What 


fine. Location: ONE Arts Center. 



Sterling College Open House 

Saturday, October 11, in Craftsbury Common 

BA degrees in: 

Ecology • Environmental Humanities • Outdoor Education 
Sustainable Agriculture • Sustainable Food Systems 
For more information, visit www.sterlingcollege.edu/open-house or call (800) 648-3591 

Sterling College 


Working ! 


•Working Mine 






classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


FAMILY « P.71 

Info: Becca M cHafe, 338-0028. 

flynn arts 

FLYMMARTS 


LOOKING DEEPER: 
CONTEMPORARY DANCE: Led 


nynnarts.org. 

healing arts 


1. 9:30 a.m.-l:30 p.m. Cost: 540/ 

1205 North Ave. Burlington. Info: 
860-620 3. journey works (A 





helen day 


Helen Day Art Center 


CORNUCOPIA WILLOW 
WEAVING: Join us for a fun day 


Sat.. Oct. II. 9:30-4:30 p.m. 
Cost: $120/person; 595/mem- 
bers. Location: Helen Day Art 
Center: 90 Pond St.. Stowe. Info: 


CREATIVE DRAWING 
WITH EVAN CHISMARK: 

28-Dec. 2. 9:30-11:30 a.m. 
Cost: $125/person; $100/ 

Day Art Center. 90 Pond 
St.. Stowe. Info: 2S3-B3SB, 

EXPRESSIONS IN 
PAINT WITH CLAIRE 
DESJARDINS: Deepen 


Support with HIV Drug Therapy 
with Vilde Chaya: Mon., Oct. 


Waterbury. Info: Sue. 244-7909. 


language 


Daylee: Wed.. Oct 22. 6-8 p.m. 
Cost: 512/person; SlO/mem- 


Cost: $200/person; $!75/mem- 
bers. Location: Helen Day Art 
Center. 90 Pond St.. Stowe. Info: 
2S3-8358. education@helenday. 


COMMUNITY HERBALISM 
WORKSHOPS: Lyme Disease: 


St.. Montpelier. Info: 224-7100. 

WISDOM OF THE HERBS 
SCHOOL: Tree. Shrub and Herb 

14. both from 4-5:30 p.m. Sliding 




JAPANESE LANGUAGE 

Society of Vermont (JASV) is 

Oct. IS, 6:30-8 p.m. Location: 

LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 


Center. Info: 585-1025, 

martial arts 

VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 

certified 6th Degree Black Belt 








55 Leroy Rd.. Williston. Info: 

WU XING CHINESE MARTIAL 

of life, not a sport We offer the 



Classes meet one weekend a month 
in Burlington, Vermont. 

Preparation for licensure as a mental health or professional 
counselor in New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont and other states. 

Specializations focused on clinical services and SOLltllGnir 

administration in Integrated Community Mental Motif TJo mnchirfl 

Health and Substance Abuse Services for Children, lYCW llal 1 1| J SI 111 C 

Youth and Families or Adults. UfliVGfSity 


* VEGAN 
THANKSGIVING 


FULL VEGAN FEAST BY PINGALA CAFE 
MUSIC BY THE TENDERBELLIES 
SAVE SOME TURKEYS 

[BENEFIT FOR FARM SANCTUARY'S ADOPT A TURKEY) 


800.730.5542 | pcmhadmissions@snhu.edu | snhu.edu/pcmh 







CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE 




Tao Motion Studio, 180 Flynn 
Chinese Martial Arts. 355-1301, 


LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 


dom. Shambhala Cafe (medita- 


LIVING ARTS TAI CHI CHUAN: 

Landolt, 453-3690, 


Center. 187 5. Winooski Ave.. 


spirituality 

THE NEW DISPENSATION: Leam 

Sue, 244-7909. 


Tai Chi Institute. 100 Church 
St.. Burlington. Info: 864-7902. 

YANG-STYLE TAI CHI: The slow 


MASTERING THE TAROT: LEVEL 


Location: 2 Wolves Center. 179 


SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

The Yang Snake Style is a 


Nicole Burke. 870-0361. 


ACRO YOGA W / LORI FLOWER: 




p.m.. Sat. 8:30 a.m. $16/class. 


BURLINGTON HOT YOGA: TRY 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: 

Method Hot Yoga in a 9S-de- 

ence. Get hot: 2-for-I offer. SIS. 


S. Burlington. Info: 497-0136, 


INTENTIONAL SIMPLICITY: 

Annette Urbschat. Yoga, medita- 
life reflection. Leave behind 


EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 

welcome here. Cost: SIS/class. 
$130/class card, SS-10/commu- 

Yoga, 20 Kilburn St., Burlington. 

HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 


Location: Sky Meadow Retreat 

Dance Studio. Annette Urbschat 
860-9927, sundancestudiovtif 

LAUGHING RIVER YOGA: Highly 
trained and dedicated teachers 

ting overlooking the Winooski 
River. Class types include Kripalu. 
Vinyasa, Jivamuktl, Kundalini. 
Yin. Restorative and more. 300- 


single yoga class: $120/10-class 
card; $130/monthly unlimited. 

YOGA ROOTS: Yoga Roots 

The Birth That's Right For You 
w/ Lisa Gould-Rubin Oct. 18, 9-4 

6221 Shelburne Rd.. Shelburne 


trainings at the 200 - and 

or 5130710-class card, $12/ 
$100/10-class punch card. 
150 Dorset St.. Blue Mall, 



VERMONT 

METRO 
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CRADLE & ALL 




« For you or a loved one 

LET’S TALK ABOUT LIVING 
WITH RELAPSING MS 

Join us for an MS LIVING EVENT. 

Hear from MS experts and others who are living with MS. Plus, get some 
answers about dealing with MS and information on an oral treatment. 


WHEN Wednesday, October 22, 5:30 PM 
WHERE The Essex, 70 Essex Way, Essex Junction 
EXPERT SPEAKER Ann Cabot, DO, MS Specialist, Neurology Associates Concord, NH 
RSVP mslivingevents.com or call 1-866-703-6293. Register today. Space is limited. 

A meal will be provided. Free parking or valet available. Euent ID:TR269992 (1175894) 

US.MS.MSX.1 4.03.01 2 




Ramblers, introduced 
Blackwell to Cajun 
guitar. Along with 
Schwarz, Blackwell 
found himself playing 
in the early ’90s with 
the late “Bill Monroe 
of Cajun,” Dewey 
Balfa of Louisiana. 
Their first gig was on 
ABC’s “Good Morning 
America.” Later, 
Blackwell played guitar 
in the Tracy Schwarz 
Cajun Trio, which cut 
g two Le Cajun Music 
g Award-winning re- 
| cords and brought the 
§ music to the UK over 
™ eight annual tours. 

“We hired the same 


New Bayou 

The Green Mountain Playboys make a home for Cajun 


five years earlier and found a love for 
not only Cajun music but the vibe that 
surrounded it. 

“When I went to the Quebecois or 
Irish music festivals, I found out that, 
unless you were a hotshot fiddler, you 
couldn’t even sit in on a jam,” Ellsworth 
says. “Cajun was more earthy and open. 

You could sit down with 100 other 
people, everybody playing, and 
of the Cajun would be having a good time." 

Ellsworth came to Cajun mi 

cently, but another member of includes Trautz 


fs early on a Wednesday night at 
Charlie O’s in Montpelier, but you 
wouldn’t know it to look at the 
dance floor. It’s already filled with 
couples two-stepping to driving rhythm 
guitar and drums, haunting fiddle melo- 
dies and French lyrics straight outta the 
bayou. The Green Mountain Playboys 
are in town, making a home for Cajun in 
their namesake state. 

Until recently, 

music heard in Vermont has been 
ported. The Playboys, composed of four tively 
relative newcomers to the genre and those 
one seasoned veteran, are working to jam sessions 
change that. Since their formation last has been 
December, they’ve played a number of playing it for 
gigs in central Vermont. And the band decades. Lee 
is expanding its reach through two Blackwell, 
residencies — a current one on third 
Wednesdays at Charlie O’s and an up- 
coming first-Tuesdays gig beginning 
November 4 at Burlington’s Skinny 
Pancake. 

The Playboys got their start after 
singer and fiddler Katie Trautz and when 
guitarist Jay Ekis made a pilgrimage to and a friend 
the South Louisiana Blackpot Festival & formed a band 
Cookoff last October. They brought back 
some Cajun tunes and set up a couple of 
low-key jam sessions to keep the music 


guy and the same van 
every time,” Blackwell recalls. “We 
called the van the Meatball, and we put 
25,000 miles on it duringthose tours. We 
played every arts center that ever had 
Cajun music in England and Scotland 
and Wales.” 

After the trio disbanded in 2001, 
Blackwell set his Cajun aside. “It just 
hadn’t arrived [in Vermont]," he says. 
“So I kind of gave up on it.” 

Then, last fall, Trautz invited 
Blackwell to a Cajun jam. What he heard 
surprised him. “I knew Katie had started 
to play Cajun music, but I didn’t know 
how dedicated she and her friends were. 
They really got bitten by the bug, just 
like I did when I was their age.” 

It wasn't long before the informal 
jam sessions morphed into the Green 
Mountain Playboys. The current outfit 
fiddle and vocals, 
Ellsworth 


drummer 
and guitar- 
ist, started 
playing 
Cajun back 
n the 1980s, 


on fiddle, ac- 
cordion and 
vocals, and 
Blackwell on 
drums. Ekis 
plays guitar 
and sings, 
Noah Hahn 
plays bass, 
and Chris 
Hollis plays 
triangle, a 
traditional 

l Cavendish, Vt., called Cajun instrument. The band played it 


SI! 

THE CAJUNS SLOWED IT DOWN AND 
ROCKED IT UPANDTHEY ARE NOT 
AFRAID TO PUT ANYTHING IN IT. 


Fiddler and accordionist Alec 
Ellsworth was among those invited to 
the sessions. He'd picked up the fiddle 


OK Bayou. “I didn’t know that I didn’l 
really know what I was doing,” Blackwell 
says with a chuckle. Before long, that 
changed. 

His old friend Tracy Schwarz, who 
had played in legendary New York 


first gig at the Breaking Up Christmas 
party last December in Cabot, where 
Trautz grew up and Blackwell runs an 
organic farm. 

While relatively new as a band, the 
Green Mountain Playboys have already 


City folk outfit the New Lost City begun to convert some fans to Cajun. 


Trautz attributes this not only to the 
music but to the activities that tradition- 
ally accompany it. “There is a hunger in 
Vermont for people to socialize around 
music and food. The dancing is a new 
thing here, and I think it's slower to 
catch on. But people really enjoy it when 
they start. It is pretty infectious music, 
so it’s hard not to start dancing.” 

Catch a Playboys gig and it’s easy to 
make the transition from wallflower to 
two-stepper. There’s usually someone 
on hand to give a quick lesson, and if 
there isn’t, the band offers one between 
sets. Learning the basic moves takes just 
a few minutes. 

If many of the dancers are learning 
Cajun moves as they go along, so is most 
of the band. The basic musical chops are 
there. But it's a challenge, says Trautz, 
to adopt the sound and sensibility of 
another culture, particularly when that 
culture sings in French. It's a challenge 
the Playboys are working hard to meet. 

As part of their commitment to get- 
ting things right — and, one suspects, 
their commitment to fun — all band 
members except Ellsworth will head 
south in late October to immerse them- 
selves in Cajun culture at this year’s 
Blackpot. 

Despite their commitment to authen- 
ticity, the band members are also eager 
to bring their own influences to the mix 
— something that fits right in the mal- 
leable genre of Cajun. While rooted in 
other traditional styles, says Blackwell, 
“the tempo is different from Irish music 
or old-time or bluegrass. The Cajuns 
slowed it down and rocked it up, and 
they are not afraid to put anything in it. 
Drums, pedal steel, electric guitar, you 

In particular, says Blackwell, Ekis’ 
hooky, surf-influenced guitar adds a 
pleasant twist to traditional tunes. “He 
knows a lot of styles and he’s not shy 
about bringing those in, but he’s bring- 
ing them in in a very tasteful way,” he 
says. “I think Dewey Balfa would love it.” 

Most importantly, the band just 
enjoys playing. “It’s all pretty fresh and 
we are still trying to find out what we 
are doing as a band, exactly,” says Ekis. 
“We’re caught up in the heat of the 

For the Green Mountain Playboys, 
that’s a good place to be. © 
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All in the Family 

The emails from a few local musicians 
and promoters rarely fail to brighten 
the inbox of the Seven Days music 
department. One of them is colin clary 
(the smittens, lets whisper, roughly 
13,467 other local bands over the years), 
because he pretty much only reaches 
out when he's got something really 
interesting to pass along. Also because 
his cuddly enthusiasm is so damned 
infectious. More on him next week. 

Yow! 

The Waking Windows crew is 
another group that typically sends along 
good stuff, mostly because they only do 
good stuff. Like, for example, bringing 
jon spencer’s current ass-whuppin’ 
project heavy trash to the Monkey 
House on Wednesday, October 15. My 
ears are still ringing from the last time 
that band was in town. Then again, my 
ears are always kind of ringing these 

Another local artist I always 
enjoy hearing from is composer and 
bandleader michael chorney. Like the 
folks mentioned earlier, he’s judicious 
about how often he emails us. And 
when he does reach out, it’s almost 
always about something really, really 

(Free PR tip of the day: For those 
keeping score at home and wondering 
how best to approach the media, 
locally or beyond, those are the two big 
not-so-secret secrets: Have something 
interesting to pitch, and email sparingly. 


Oh, and make good music. That helps, 
too.) 

Chorney has been doing interesting 
stuff in Vermont dating back at least 
to his days as the leader of antacid 
jazz ensemble viperhouse in the 1990s, 
if not earlier. And almost everything 
he touches is noteworthy, such as 
collaborating with anais mitchell on 
any number of projects, from her 
solo records to the folk-rock opera 
Hadestown; getting his sun ra on with 
magic city; freaking out the squares with 
his elusive jazz outfit orchid; inventing 
a new genre, Amerarcana, with the 
equally phantom-like foley artist; 
howling at the moon with seth eames; 
or, most recently, working alongside 
beloved local songbird maryse smith. 
And that’s to say nothing of Chomey’s 
own group, hollar general. So let’s say 
something about that. 

Dating back to the band’s 2012 
debut, Dispensation of the Ordinary, 
released under the name dollar general, 
Chorney and Co. have been trading 
in an intricate, elegant brand of indie 
folk that has no local comparison. The 
band changed its name because people 
kept showing up to their gigs expecting 
to be able to buy everything — drinks, 
CDs, off-brand cleaning products — for 
a dollar. Or maybe the band was gonna 

^mfculture 
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get sued, I forget which. Point is: Hollar 
General are great. And great artists tend 
to attract other great artists. 

To wit, Chorney’s latest endeavor 
with HG is a new music series at Signal 
Kitchen in Burlington called Family 
Hollar, which premieres this Friday, 
October 10. And that sound you hear 
is the CEO of Family Dollar — whom I 
imagine looks like Boss Hog from “The 
Dukes of Hazzard” — shaking his fists 
and screaming, “Damn you, Chorney! 
Daaaaamn yoooou!” 

The idea of Family Dollar is that HG 
invite some of their favorite notable 
musician pals to come play with them 
in the Queen City. Up first: songwriter 
sean hayes, whom Chorney knows 
from touring with the Hadestown band 
— Hayes sang the orpheus part. (See 
spotlight on page 78.) 

Full disclosure: I love Sean Hayes. 
Also, I hate Sean Hayes. This is because 
he wrote one of the most beautiful and 
devastating breakup songs in history, a 
little ditty called “Fucked Me Right Up.” 
Regardless of my romantic situation at 
any given time, I can’t even think about 
that song, let alone listen to it, without 
sobbing and/or reaching for a bottle of 
whiskey. Hoo, boy. Can I have a second 
here? 

OK, I’m better now. 

I actually asked Hayes about that 
song when I interviewed him two years 
ago. I told him I didn't think anyone 
should ever listen to it. Like, ever. He 
kind of agreed. It's that good. Or bad, 
depending. 

Anyhoo, the way the night will work 
is that Hayes will play a set — his new 
single, “Magic Slim vs. Dynamite” is 
some coolly funky, smooth stuff, by 
the way. Then HG will join his band 
for a couple of tunes. After that, Hayes 
will essentially front Hollar General, 
playing; as Chorney puts it, “back- 
catalog favorites, oddball covers and 
such.” I suppose that probably means 
“Fucked Me Right Up.” Sigh... 

Chorney hasn’t confirmed future 
guests just yet and swore me to secrecy 
on some potential songwriters who may 
join the “family” in the coming months. 

SOUNDBITES » P.77 
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Master Class DOM FLEMONS 

is best known as a founding member of 
the Grammy-winning Americana trio the 
Carolina Chocolate Drops. He recently 
struck out on his own and released a new 
solo album of original material, Prospect 
Hill, which is drawing acclaim in old-time 
folk circles. This includes praise from 
venerable Music City rag the Nashville 
Scene, which rightly calls Flemons an 
"Americana master.” He plays a seated 
show at the Higher Ground 


October 13. Punkgrass duo 


middlebury area 


FRI.10 
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(Though the astute among you could 
probably hazard an educated guess on 
one or two of them.) He also adds that 
HG will head to the studio to record a 
new album in a few weeks. Stay tuned. 


four years ago when it 
made Vermont a regular 
tour stop. The Dig have 
since been doing cool indie- 
rocker things and don’t 
come a-calling as much as 
they used to. But they’ll be 
at ArtsRiot in Burlington 
this Friday, October 10, 
with local support from 


If there's one tiling I love, 
it's a good block party. If 
there are two things I love, 
it’s a good block party with 
good beer. And if there 
are three things I love, it’s 
a good block party with 
good beer and good music. 
That goes double if it’s free. 
So you can only imagine 
the esteem with which I 
hold the free block party 
at Four Quarters Brewing 
in Winooski slated for this 
Saturday, October 11. 

Among the musical 
acts are vlnls, which is a 
vowel-averse duo version 

of VILLANELLES, DOWNFALL 

country, which features members of 
whiskeygrass outfit bold town, phantom 

SUNS, POOLOOP, THUNDER KITTENS, HOUSE 
DUNN, ANDREW JAMES and the MILTON 


BiteTorrent 

Welcome back to Brooklyn indie- 
rockers the dig. The band was 
something of a column favorite about 


BUSKER DUO. 

Dept, of Corrections: Last week’s 
capsule review of chad farrell’s new 
album. What the Fire Couldn’t Bum 
and the Rain Couldn't Wash Away, 


incorrectly stated that Farrell was once 
a member of the band crackwhore. 

While he is related to a former 
member of that band, danielle duby, he 
was never himself a member. His new 
record, though, is worth checking out if 
you can find it. Weird, intriguing stuff. 


Last but not least, erstwhile Ween fans 
should take note: Nectar’s Presents, the 
offsite arm of Nectar’s, which lately has 
been handling bookings at the Rust)' 
Nail in Stowe, has just announced that 
the dean ween group will play the ski- 
town juke joint on December 6. The 
DEANER-led group will play a slew of new 
material as well as a bunch of Ween 
classics. Tickets for that show go on sale 
this Saturday, October 11, at 1 p.m. I’m 
guessing they’ll be sold out by 1:03 p.m. 
the same day. ® 
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W.10A ZENSDAY utti DJ KYLE PBCNVIAN 10PM 
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4 HASH DRIVEWAY ni 

F.io.iO: SALSA wit JAH RED 3PM 
FEEL GOOD FRIDAY 
with D JAY BARON II PM 
Sa.io.il: JENNI JOHNSON 

& THE JAZZ JUNKETEERS 3PM 
ELECTRIC TEMPLE witt DJ ATAK iipti 


Tuesdays: KARAOKE will EFJ1CEE CALUUOVA 9PM 




JUST ANNOUNCED 
SATURDAY DECEMBER 6TH 

DEAN WEEN GROUP 



CHARLIE O'S: Live Music. 10 p.m.. 



WHAMMY BAR: Granite Junction 


stowe/smuggs area 




middlebury area 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Groovestick (rock). 10 


MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: Happy 



SAT.11 


burling ton 

ARTSRIOT: TURNmusic (contem- 



CLUB METRONOME: Retronome with 



FRANNY O'S: Karaoke. 9 p.m.. Tree. 
HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Eastern 






A Pleasure to Be Sads E A N hayes has a way of cutting to the bone. With stark 
instrumentation and often brutally honest lyricism, he evokes universal emotions with little more 
than a simple riff or subtle turn of phrase. He writes the kind of music that can make you sad when 
you’re happy and happy when you’re sad, which, in a weird way, is just about the highest compliment 
you can pay a songwriter. Hayes plays Signal Kitchen in Burlington this Friday, October 10, as part 
of the debut installment of Family Hollar. The new music series is curated by local songwriter and 
composer michael chorney and his band hollar general (See Soundbites on page 75.) 
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Patrick McCormack, 
A-C-K 

(CARTERCO RECORDINGS. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Patrick McCormack has been an unsung 
voice in the Burlington music scene. 

He recently served as the namesake for 
Bandleader — the act was originally 
advertised as “Patrick McCormack" — 
and handled lead vocals on that band’s 
October 2013 debut album, Coal, Pressure, 
Time. He has also released two solo EPs 
under Chicago label Carterco Recordings, 
and occasionally takes the stage solo at 
Radio Bean or the Monkey House. But he 
hasn't quite broken into the upper echelon 
of the downtown music circles. 

That could change with the release 
of his newest EP, A-C-K. McCormack 
— aided by his partner Katherine Lika’s 
stunning backing vocals — weaves the 
Arctic Monkeys’ sly sex appeal with 
moments of '80s synth pop and the 
smoother edges of alternative rock, 
forging a memorable and eclectic sound. 

A-C-K is more of a collection of 
six individual tracks than a cohesive 



worse for wear. The opener, “Official 
Claim," follows a tried-and-true 
rock formula: Build the drums and 
guitar, then open it up. Yet despite 
McCormack’s strong vocal work, the 
song is a tad too bland and obvious. 

However, the second track, “Gwen 
Stacy,” is sexy, slick and seriously good. 
Billed as the EP’s single, it’s the perfect 
soundtrack to making eyes with someone 
across the bar. Driving drums from 
Jamie Carter set the ticking pulse for 
McCormack’s lustful turns of phrases: 
“Like a heartbeat / 1 can understand the 
rhythm of two feet / coming down the 
staircase when it’s too late / you were 
waiting by the bottom with a suitcase 
/ What a sweet face / 1 memorized the 
curvature of your waist / coming down 


the staircase when it’s too late / you had 
never forgiven me in the first place.” 

McCormack's delivery is appropriately 
low and beckoning. Lika sneaks in on the 
chorus, offering one-liners such as “just 
think what we could do together” and “I 
want you so bad it hurts.” 

The remainder of the EP is a genre tour 
de force. “Gangland Myth” is a longing, 
guitar-heavy rock interlude. “Forgotten 
Towns” evokes Blitzen Trapper's jaunty 
folk. “He’s a Ghost” brings ’80s cool, with 
cascading piano and a synth undercurrent. 
The EP closes with “I Do," a delicate, 
woodsy, acoustic number. It’s noticeably 
slower and more romantic than the other 
tracks. But Lika’s pretty, flickering voice 
softens the sharp transition. 

Patrick McCormack’s A-C-K is 
like the slow, fading burn of an Indian 
summer. It captures the feeling of dusk 
turning to dark and the excitement of 
knowing the night is still young. It also 
might gain him entrance into the local 
songwriting elite. 

A-C-K by Patrick McCormack 
is available at patrickmccormack. 
bandcamp.com. 

LIZ CANTRELL 




Louie Brown, 

Rise Up 

[SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Nearly every young artist, regardless of 
his or her chosen medium, fails. Stephen 
King's debut novel, Carrie, was rejected 
more than 30 times, finally causing him to 
throw it away in frustration. Only after his 
wife found it in the trash and encouraged 
him to rework it did Carrie become a 
landmark novel, its author the Master of 
Horror. Speaking of kings, a young Elvis 
Presley was fired from the Grand Ole 
Opry after one performance and told to 
“go back to drivin’ a truck.” He ended up 
doing OK, if memory serves. So failure 
is not an artistic death sentence. In fact, 
trying and failing often teaches the lessons 


most critical to artistic growth. These are 
lessons Louie Brown would do well to 
remember as he continues to pursue his 
musical dreams. 

Brown’s debut record. Rise Up, is, 
to put it bluntly, not that good. It’s not 
for lack of trying — if anything, the 
young local songwriter seems to try too 
hard. But this collection of 10 original 
songs largely fails to connect. Brown’s 
writing, rooted in the well-traveled 
folk pathways of populist uprising, 
environmentalism and love, both lost 
and found, is well intentioned but offers 
little insight beyond the obvious. (To 
paraphrase: Love hurts. Corporations 
suck. Let’s save the world, gang!) 
Perhaps at a tender 20 years of age, 
he hasn’t yet acquired the depth of 
experience to express those sentiments 
any other way. Songs such as “Modern 
Day Slavery” and “Mother Nature 
Bleeds” contain all the nuance that their 
titles imply. 

More likely is that Brown simply has 
to discover and nurture his own voice 
— and Rise Up hints that a unique talent 

Brown does not have an especially 
pretty singing voice. But then, neither 


® GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: ijfJJ , SST, 


does, say, Bob Dylan or Leonard 
Cohen. Like those singers, Brown has a 
distinctive, hard-featured timbre. He just 
hasn’t figured out how best to deploy it 

That issue parallels his writing, which 
in moments teases an idiosyncratic 
perspective. On “Self-Confidence,” for 
example, he writes, “I lack self-confidence 
/ 1 am sick of all this / 1 know it’s not 
beneficial for me to think this way.” It’s 
not the most poetic turn, but there is an 
honest appeal in his clunky phrasing that 
says more about the songwriter Brown 
could become than do the paint-by- 
numbers rhyme schemes on much of the 
album. It shows he’s not afraid to take 
a risk. That manifests, too, in some of 
Brown’s curious arrangement choices — 
such as the vocal percussion later in the 
record. It doesn’t always work, but there’s 
value just in trying something new. 

Rise Up, like so many debut albums 
before it, is long on passion but short 
on insight and execution. Still, Louie 
Brown is a singular artist fighting to find 
his way. With a little time, patience and 
hard work, the guess here is that he will. 

Rise Up by Louie Brown is available at 
louiebrownmusic.com. 
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MONDAYS 
$5 Fresh Margaritas 


. SI TUESDAYS 

$4 Heady Toppers 


WEDNESDAYS 
$4 Mojitos 


THURSDAYS 
$2 Switchbacks 


FRIDAYS 

$4 Classic Cosmos 


SATURDAYS 
$5 Long Island Iced Teas 

SUNDAYS 

$5 Big Balls (24 oz Beers) 
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ILLADELPH, LEFT COAST, DELTA, 
LOCAL AND 802 ARTISTS 


NEW PRODUCTS COMING IN 
FREQUENTLY 

CARRYING VAPORIZERS INCLUDING: 
PAX, G PEN & MAGIC FUGHT 
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CLUB DATES : 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Space Carnival 


SUN. 12 


burlington 

FRANNY O'S: Kyle Stevens 






I WINTER CARPENTERS [ALT-COUNTRY] 



MON. 13 

burlington 


CLUB METRONOME: Metal 



Buck Up Lake Tahoe’s dead winter carpenters trade in a familiar sound that is rooted a few hours south, in Bakersfield, Calif. But the band 
takes cues from its own mountainous surroundings, too, combining Buck Owens-style twang and hillbilly looseness. DWC wink at bluegrass while 
retaining a hook-heavy pop sensibility. Touring in support of a new EP, Dirt Nap, the band plays Nectar’s in Burlington this Friday, October 10, with 
acoustic popsters upstate rubdown. 


FRANNY O'S: Standup Comedy 

G 0 uesTs|drum D an T dbass P * t O i p.m.. 

barre/montpelier 

NECTAR'S: VT Comedy Club 




pm free. DALY. He3lo.se. the 


p.m., free. 
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jazz). 7 pm free. 

with John Lackard. 9 pm free. 

Bridge & Davies (folk), 6 p.m.. 

Lr“ Bandtnbute) ' 

MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 
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NECTAR'S: Gubbulidis (jam). 8 

stowe/smuggs area 
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THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Kldz Music with 


donation. 


Raphael. 11:30 am, S3 donation. 


Wedlock Show (rock). 7:30 p.m.. 

(electronic), 8 p.m.. free. 18+. 

chittenden county 
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middlebury area 

Acoustic Soul Night 8 p.m.. 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 

$5-10 donation. 

$10/12* AA. 
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LOUNGE & STAGE: Karaoke with 

chittenden county 


THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): the Moth: True 

free. 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 

w*h WyUe” p m Rl free° Pen ^ 

ZEN LOUNGE: Karaoke with 

WED. 15 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: WW 

stowe/smuggs area 

chittenden county 

burlington 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 


(solo acoustic blues).7pm. free. 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 



TUE.14 


r P ^™ r,ok ' wilhMe ' ody 

barre/montpelier 

burlington 

LOUNGE: Kopecky Family Band. 

JUNIPER: Ray Vega Quintet 


CLUB METRONOME: Dead Set 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: Couches. 

LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Cody 

CHJtRUE O'S: The Green 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 

Night 7 p.m . free. 

MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE 


(MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam with 



stowe/smuggs urea 



PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 
Trivia Night. 7 p.m.. free. 

middlebury area 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivia Night. 7 


northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia 
Night. 7 p.m., free. 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 10 p.m.. 






eThaiCafe 


107 Church Street/. 
Burlington • 864-7 M6 
opticalcentervt.com 


Ba^jkok ( 

TUai’ Cafe. 

Authentic — Delicious 

Experience our diverse 
collection of traditional and 
creative dishes for lunch or dinner. 

Open dailyl 


The 
Optical 
Center 


WE WHO WONDEE) DOE HOT LOST 


Visit our Tap Room and Biergarten 
Wednesday through Sunday. Serving 
locally inspired foods, fresh pints, growlers, 
bottle releases and more. 


LOSTNATIONBREWING.COM 


in Q 


GALLERY profile VISITING VERMONT'S ART VENUES 

Art Farm 


art 


Gallery profile: Hall Art Foundation, Reading by meg brazill 


F rom 2011 to 2012, the Hall Art 
Foundation (HAF) transformed 
four circa-1800 farm buildings in 
Reading, Vt., into 6,000 square feet 
of exhibition space for contemporary art. 
Many barns around New England have 
been repurposed, a few of them for similar 
functions. But to say this space is like other 
restored barns would be incorrect; it is 
unlike any. 

Perfectly manicured grounds highlight 
three pristine, color-coordinated barns and 
a farmhouse. The cow bam with its magnifi- 
cent silo presides over the farm buildings, 
as it has for two centuries, and the stone 
farmhouse — featuring the snecked ashlar 
stone-laying technique, an architectural 
rarity elsewhere in the U.S. — still com- 
mands attention. Works of art require con- 
sistent humidity and temperature, so all the 
buildings have been retrofitted for climate 
control, and security cameras lurk overhead. 

Even if you know what to expect 
inside, the Hall Art Foundation's collec- 
tion is surprising, notable and sometimes 
challenging. 

HAF exhibits postwar and contempo- 
rary art from its own collection and that of 
founders Andrew and Christine Hall “for 
the enjoyment and education of the public,” 
according to the foundation’s website. 
In addition to operating this space, HAF 
has an exhibition partnership with the 
Massachusetts Museum of Contemporary 
Art (Mass MoCA) in North Adams, Mass., 
to present a long-term (seasonal) instal- 
lation of the art of Anselm Kiefer. The 
foundation has also partnered with the 
Ashmolean Museum in Oxford, England, 
to present contemporary and postwar art, 
and has an active loan program. 

Together the HAF and Hall collec- 
tions comprise some 5,000 pieces by 
several hundred artists, including Richard 
Artschwager, Georg Baselitz, Bernd and 
Hilla Becher, Joseph Beuys, Judy Chicago, 
Eric Fischl, Kiefer, Malcolm Morley, A.R. 
Penck, Ed Ruscha, Nancy Spero and Andy 
Warhol, among others. The collection is 
large not only in number; the scale of some 
works is monumental. 

For example, in the current installation, 
Baselitz’s neo-expressionist paintings mea- 
sure, on average, 100 by 100 inches. Baselitz 
is considered one of Germany’s most 
celebrated living artists, and HAF offers a 
rare opportunity to see works he created 
in the past decade, including many of his 
“inverted paintings” where the figures are 
literally upside down. Twelve “inverted" 
paintings, along with a wood-and-oil-paint 
sculpture called “Dunklung Nachtung 
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Amung Ding” (121.5 by 47 by 49 inches), 
require significant space, both vertical and 
horizontal. For this exhibition, that space 
is a former cow barn with post-and-beam 
architecture and high ceilings. It’s hard to 
envision an environment better suited to 
exhibiting Baselitz’s work. 

Neil Jenney’s work is on view in the 
farmhouse. Just beyond the entryway, his 
paintings, with their lively primary colors, 
seem poised to leap from the walls. Jenney 



EVENIFYDU KNOWWHATTO 
EXPECT INSIDE, THE HALL ART 
FOUNDATION'S COLLECTION IS 

SURPRISING, NOTABLE AND 
SOMETIMES CHALLENGING. 

came to prominence in the mid-1970s. At 
the time, his deliberately broad brush- 
strokes and brown, green, yellow and blue 
palette prompted curator Marcia Tucker 
to dub his work “Bad Painting.” Jenney’s 
provocative, intentionally primitive- 
looking paintings were his reaction to the 
rising prominence of conceptualism and 
photorealism in the art world. Forty years 
later, his work, which is credited with 
helping to reestablish figurative painting, 
still evokes a strong reaction and inspires 
questions about the nature of art 

This season, HAF introduced Danish- 
Icelandic artist Olafur Eliasson with a 
selection of his wide-ranging sculptures, 
photo series, optical devices and works on 
paper, along with “Waterfall," an outdoor 
installation. 


Like Jenney with his “bad paintings," 
and Baselitz, whose work literally turns a 
convention of painting on its head, Eliasson 
defies a rule — namely, the idea of artworks 
as autonomous objects. His disparate 
works provide opportunities to muse over 
their meanings even as they physically 
engage the viewer in an environment of 
color, movement and light. For example, 
“Your uncertain shadow (growing),” an 
interactive work from 2010 employing 
colored halogen lamps, is playful and fasci- 
nating, and its simple construction reveals 
how it works while retaining its magic. 

Docent-historian Susan Piccoli began 
a recent group tour outdoors with a close- 
up look at Eliasson’s 7-by-6-by-10-meter 
“Waterfall” (from 2004), which is made of 
scaffolding, wood, foil, aluminum, a pump, 
hose and water. Viewers’ perspectives on 
the work change, literally and figuratively, 
depending on their proximity to it. From a 
10-meter metal scaffolding, water appears 
to cascade down a series of aluminum 
“shelves,” just as water breaks over rocks 
in nature’s waterfall. Up closer, as their 
depth perception changes, viewers find 
their perception of the waterfall as “real” 
is also altered. “Waterfall” is a marvel of 
an idea connected to the natural world 
and configured by technology with a bit of 
Eliasson’s trademark wizardry. 

Two other buildings, the horse barn and 
the pole barn (the latter was originally used 
to store farm equipment), currently exhibit 
Eliasson’s work in other media, including 
chromogenic photographic prints. “The 
volcano series” (2012), with 63 C-prints, 
and the “Spring puddle series” (2004), 
with 12 C-prints, suggest openings into 
other worlds. “Concentric mirror” (2004) 
is like a trip to the hypnotist; the concen- 
tric circles on its surface are mesmerizing. 
Many of Eliasson’s works seem like elabo- 
rate inventions; all of them are inventive. 

HAF closes for the season at the end 
of November and, according to director 
Maryse Brand, will open “with an entirely 
new group of exhibitions in early May 
2015.” (One exception: “Waterfall” will 
remain onsite and rise again in the spring.) 
Consider that a directive to get there this 
fall while the current work is on view. ® 


INFO 





ART SHOWS 


NEW THIS WEEK 


frames. Reception: Friday, October 10, 6-8 p.m. 

0 THE CANVAS PEACE PROJECT: Artwork by 
5outh Sudan. Benefit auction: Saturday, October 18, 

11-18. Info, 203-520-2473. Tile Skinny Pancake 
(Burlington). 

0 TRANS ART MATTERS': In conjunction with the 

31. 4:30-6 p.m. October 13-31. Info. 656-7990. 

Chittenden county 

0 DARLENE CHARNECO: "CoHabitat," an exhibit 

artist talk: Thursday, October 9, 5-7 p.m. October 
9-November7. Info, 654-2795. McCarthy Arts 

7100X60 IN THE MOUNTAINS XVII': One of the 

a.m.-3 p.m. S8/$6. Info. 434-8191. Champlain Valley 


Friday. October 31, 5-7:30 p.m. October 9-31. Info, 

0 OF LAND AND LOCAL': SHELBURNE: A multidis- 

9, 5-8 p.m. October 9-26. Info, 865-5355. The Coach 


barre/montpelier 

SKYE FOREST & ANNIE TIBERIO CAMERON: 


StoryWalk, featuring "Peace of the Wild Things" 
by Wendell Berry. October 15-22. Info. 223-4665. 

stovue/smuggs area 

0 IOOLINE DUKE: "Spirit of Nature," bold, hyper- 
11. 5-7 p.m. October 11-November 9. Info. 253-8943. 

mad river valley/voaterbury 

0 7 WOMEN PAINTERS': Paintings in various styles 

October 11. 5-7 p.m. October 8-h 
767-9670. BigTown Gallery in Rochester. 


rut land area 

0 DON ROSS PHOTOGRAPHS: 

Buirs "STATIONS" installation, which is on view 

galleries. Reception: Tuesday. October 21, 12:30 p.m. 
October 13-November 25. Info. 468-6052. Christine 
Price Gallery, Castleton State College. 

upper valley 

landscape." Reception: Friday. October 10, 5:30-7:30 

10-Novemberl5. Info, 457-3500. ArtisTree Gallery. 
South Pomfret. 


outside Vermont 

FROM VAN GOGH TO KANDINSKY: 
IMPRESSIONISM TO EXPRESSIONISM. 1900-1914': 

514-285-1600. 1- 


ART EVENTS 

CAMERON VISITING ARTIST: MELANIE IDE. 
ENVISIONING CULTURE: In this illustrated lecture. 

'ILLUMINATING THE PRESENT. IMAGINING THE 
FUTURE 1 : A public talk by Chicago-based landscape 


VERMONT CELEBRATES AMERICAN CRAFT 

Vermont, through October 12. Info. 258-3992. 
MIDDLEBURY ARTS WALK: Venues around down- 

10. 5-7 p.m. Info. 388-7951. 

BCA SUMMER ARTIST MARKET: A juried market 

9 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Info. 865-7166. 

IDENTIFYING AND PRESERVING PHOTOGRAPHS’: 

10 a.m. Info. 479-8519. 

OF LAND AND LOCAL' ARTISTS TALK: A discussion 

Saturday, October 11, 5 p.m. Info, 865-5355. 

WOLF KAHN TALK: "Control and Letting Go," a 

October 11. 7 p.m. Info. 257-0124. ext. 108. 


ONGOING SHOWS 


ANZI JACOBS: "Chasing Italy’s Beauty: A 
Through October 31. Info. 985-3930. MARTIN 
and artist. Through November 30. Info. 865-7211. 
ART HOP GROUP SHOW: A collaborative group 

VCAM Studio in Burlington. 

THE ART OF HORROR': A juried group show 

Robinson. Through October 31. Info. 578-2512. The 
S.PJt.C.E. Gallery in Burlington. 

ASHLEE RUBINSTEIN: 'Bad Food." paintings of rood 

by 5EABA. Through November 30. Info. 859-9222. 
The Pine Street Deli in Burlington. 

CAMERON SCHMITZ: Drawings and paintings 

‘CIVIL WAR ERA DRAWINGS FROM THE BECKER 

Gallery. Through December 12. 'CIVIL WAR OBJECTS 
FROM THE UVM COLLECTIONS': H 


0 KARA WALKER: "Harpers Pictorial History 

865-5839. Vermont Metro Gallery, BCA Center, in 

DANCE AT BENNINGTON COLLEGE: 80 YEARS 
OF MOVING THROUGH 1 : Historic photos tell the 

Through November 29. Info, 652-4500. Amy E. 
DAVID TANYCH: The fine woodworker and metal 

Through October 15. Info, 777-7002. Curtis Lumber 

0 ELLEN POWELL: Photographs of Acadia 

Thursday. October 9, 5:30-8:30 p.m. Through 
October 31. Info. 660-9005. The Gallery at Main 


® 


VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 


SHOWS IN TRULY PUBLIC PLACES. 




GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 



THE U N I V E R S I T Y 

ofVERMONT 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 17, 7:30 PM 

UVM RECITAL HALL 
[ $25 ADULT ] [ $10 STUDENT ] 


"...YOU COULD HEAR A PIN DROP AS ATTENDEES HUNG 
ON EVERY NOTE. HER PROFOUNO EXPRESSIVENESS 
AND ULTIMATE MUSICIANSHIP WAS SO SPELLBINDING 
IT TOTALLY ABSORBED WE LISTENERS" 



FRIDAY, OCTOBER 24, 7:30 PM 

UVM RECITAL HALL 


[ $30 ADULT ] [ $10 STUDENT ] 

"TRUE TO THEIR NAME. [THEY] CALL UP THE VISION 
OF AN ICONIC MYTHOLOGICAL FEUNE WITH ITS 



HERE'S WHAT'S COMING UP: 
“The Lovesong of R. Buckminster Fuller," 


The Rose Ensemble 11/14 

Redblrd: Kris Delmhorst, Jeffrey Foucault, and 
Peter Mulvey 11/21 



UVM.EDU/LANESERIES 

802 . 656.4455 



art 


BURLINGTON SHOWS « P.83 

A FLATLANDER'S JOURNEY TO NEPAL': UVM 

a.m.-4:30 p.m. Info. 656-7990. Center for Cultural 

cards. Through November 29. Info, 862-2233. 

Through October 31. Info, 864-2088. The Men's 

INNOVATION CENTER GROUP SHOW: Paintings by 


on the third floor. Curated by SEABA. through 
November 30. Info, 859-9222. The Innovation 

IRENE LEDERER LACROIX: ’Form and Figure." 

JAD FAIR & DANIEL SMITH: "Solid Gold Heart." an 

gallery. Through October 28. Info. 735-2542. New 

JULIE A. DAVIS: New works by the Vermont 
862-1001. Left Bank Home & Garden in Burlington. 

KATHERINE TAYLOR-MCBROOM: "Spectral 

October 31. Info, 578-2512. Studio 266 in Burlington. 
KRISTINE SLATTERLY: Abstract pop-art paintings; 
Info. 658-6016. Speeder & Earl’s: Pine Street in 

LILY HINRICHSEN & KARLA VAN VLIET: "Altared/ 

Through October 29. Info, 363-4746. Flynndog 

MICHAEL SMITH AND BROOKE MONTE: "Mind 

660-9005. Dostie Bros. Frame Shop in Burlington. 
MIKE REILLY: 7 Cover the WaterfronL" digital 

NANCY TOMCZAK: Watercolor paintings of 
gmail.com. Info. 863-6713. North End Studios in 

NORTHERN VERMONT ARTISTS ASSOCIATION 
FALL SHOW: Works in a variety of media by NVAA 

"OF LAND AND LOCAL’: BURLINGTON: A multldisci- 



Anne Ccldy Anne Cady's dreamlike, abstract paintings capture the pastoral 
beauty of Vermont in vibrant color. "Through my paintings I am able to journey back to 
that slower country rhythm of the past, away from this hurry-up world and into those 
open spaces that are so quickly disappearing,” writes Cady on her website. “While on this 
ride I can be playful with the harmonious patterns of fields, forests and mountains that 
repeat themselves again and again within the landscape.” Cady has "been romanced” 
by Vermont for most of her adult life: After graduating from Middlebury College, she 
founded the Children’s Art School and taught art lessons to kids across the state for 


985-8223. Luxton- Jones Gallery in Shelburne. 

LAUREL FULTON WATERS: 'New Works." framed 
Through November 30. Info. 985-8222. Shelburne 
LOCK. STOCK AND BARREL’: The Terry Tyler 

Gallery PAINTING A NATION’: A showcase of the 

Webb Gallery. TRAIL BLAZERS: HORSE-POWERED 
VEHICLES': An exhibit of 19th-century carnages 


Bam. NANCY CROW: "Seeking Beauty: Riffs on 
and Fragrance Textile Gallery. PATTY YODER: 
Yoder Gallery. Through October 31. Info, 985-3346. 


Q LORRAINE MANLEY & KATHLEEN MANLEY: 

from travel. Through October 25. Info, 482-2878. 

863-2337. Burlington Beer Company in Williston. 
PERILOUS PASSAGES': The exhibit shows the 

October 31. $7/3.50. ’WINGS OF CLAY’: Under the 

October 31. $7/3.50. Info. 434-2I67' Birds of 


nearly 30 years. Currently, she lives on a small horse farm in New Haven with her family 
and paints full time from her studio in a former gristmill in Bristol. A new series of her 
work is featured at Edgewater Gallery in Middlebury through October. An opening 
reception with refreshments from the Middlebury Farmers Market is Friday, October 
10, 5-7 p.m. Pictured: “Pink Sky Full of Promise.” 


REBECCA WEISMAN: "P 

October 24. Info. 656-4200. Living/Learning Center. 
ROBERT CHAMBERLIN: Burlington-inspired images 
lective@gmail.com. Info. 660-9346. Radio Bean 
SEB SWEATMAN: Large-scale abstract paintings 
656-2014. Colburn Gallery in Burlington. 

Chittenden county 

ART FOR GILLETT POND’: Friends of Gillett Pond 

31. Info, 434-4583. Huntington Public Library. 

Q DAN HIGGINS: "Posted In Winooski." new 


ELIZABETH ALLEN: "Color. Light Moments: New 

EVIE LOVETT & PAULA BRADLEY: Two photography 

Cattle Co." by Lovett and "Onstage: New Work" by 
Bradley. Through October 25. Info. 862-5724. LCATV 

HOMEFRONT & BATTLEFIELD: QUILTS AND 
CONTEXT IN THE CIVIL WAR*: More than 70 rare 

2015. Info, 985-3346. Pizzagalli Center for Art and 

IMPRESSIONS OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN AND BEYOND’: 


THE POTTERY SHOW: An exhibition of pottery 

985-3648. Shelburne Craft School. 

SCOTTIE RAYMOND: "150 Minutes." a show of 

winner. Through December 31. Info. 658-2739. The 


barre/montpelier 


7864: SOME SUFFER SO MUCH’: With objects. 

December 31. ARTHUR SCHALLER: 'Billboard 

December 19. Info. 485-2183. Sullivan Museum & 

479-7069. Morse Block Deli in Barre. 

AL- MUTANABBI STREET STARTS HERE’: A 

Baghdad. Through October 13. Infot 454-8311. Eliot 




ART SHOWS 


0 BEN PEBERDY: New collages by the Vermont 

ROCK SOLID IN Sr OUT: Stone sculptures and 

Second Floor Gallery. MARIE LEPRE GRABON& 
MARY-ELLEN LOVINSKY: Who Makes Community.' 

479-7069. Studio Place Arts In Barre. 

DIANA MARA HENRY: Black-and-white photo- 

0 EMILY MITCHELL: 'In the Moment,' abstract 

223-7800. The Green Bean Art Gallery at Capitol 
FELT TAPESTRY EXHIBIT: Handmade Felt 

russo@live.com. Info. 229-9212. Bagltos Bagel & 

FINDING A COMMON THREAD': A group show 

FRANK WOODS: Selected work from Recent Chaos: 

223-2518. Montpelier Senior Activity Center. 

0 MARY ANNA ABUZAHRA: An exhibit that tells 

October 31. Info, 223-1431. Tulsi Tea Room in 


TONY CONNOR: 'An Artist's Journey Through the 

0 W. DAVID POWELL: 'Everything Must Go 3.0/ 
October 17. 5-7 p.m. Through December 31. Info, 


stowe/smuggs area 

25. Info, 635-1408. Julian Scott Memorial Gallery, 
‘ELDER ART EXHIBIT: A show of artwork from 
Morrisville Elder Art Groups. JENNIFER HUBBARD: 
Through November 2. Info. 888-1261. River Arts 


ERIC TOBIN & KAREN WINSLOW: 'Reflections: 

November 30. Info. 413-219-7588. Visions of 


Through October 15. *UNREST: ART. ACTIVISM & 
REVOLUTION': An exhibit of artwork by national 

Through October 31. Info. 253-8358. Helen Day Art 

‘KICK AND GUDE: VERMONTS NORDIC SKI 


LAND & LIGHT & WATER & AIR': The annual 

LANDSCAPE TRADITIONS': The new wing of the 

PAUL SCHWIEDER. DUNCAN JOHNSON AND CHRIS 
CURTIS: Abstract works in glass, wood and stone 

Info. 253-8943. West Branch Gallery & Sculpture 

LISA FORSTER BEACH & SANDRA NOBLE: Oil and 

places. Through November 10. Info. 253-1818. 

mad river valley /water bury 




'EXPOSED' OUTDOOR SCULPTURE EXHIBITION: 


0 SUSAN BULL RILEY: Oil and watercolor paintings 
17. 4-7 p.m. Through December 31. Info, 496-6682. 

middlebury area 

0 ANNE CADY: 'Imagining My Way to What Is 

October 10. 5-7 p.m. 0 TOM DUNNE: Hand-turned 
11, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 0 VCEVY STREKALOVSKY: Piein 

a.m.-4 p.m. Through October 31. Info. 458-0098. 

0 ARTHUR HEALY & HIS STUDENTS’: 30 paint- 

FREDERICK “FRITZ" JAEGER: A selection or 
Through October 31. Info. 989-7500. EastView at 
0 JUNE PAUL: 'Alphabet City/an exhibit of 

989-9992. Zone Three Gallery in Middlebury. 



PhotoGarden 


STUCKIN® 

VERMES 


HOTEL 

VERMONT 


INSTORE AND ONLINE ORDERING I WE'RE LOCAL AND WE CAN HELP! 
INSTAGRAM FRIENDLY DESIGNS 


Rack in 2007, 

•* multimedia proper 

•* Eva Sollberger spent a 

5* blustery fall a nerno°n 

• at Shelburne Orchard^ 

■'i where Burlington Taiko 

^ celebrated its 20th 



art 


0 KATE GRIDLEY: 'Passing Through,' an exhibit 

443-5258. Jackson Gallery. Town Hall Theater, in 
Mlddlebury. 

9 'PICTURING ENLIGHTENMENT: TIBETAN 
THANGKAS': A collection of 13 centuries-old scrolls 

October 9. 4:30-6:30 p.m. Through December 
7. 'VISUAL WEIMAR': Paintings, drawings and 

Dix and Katthe Kollwitz. Through December 7. Info. 
443-5007. Middlebury College Museum of Art. 

RACHAEL ROBINSON ELMER: An exhibit of 'Art 

Through October 26. Info. 877-3406. Rokeby 
9 WATER. ELEMENTAL AND FUNDAMENTAL’: 

5:30-7 p.m. Through October 17. Info, 388-4500. 

rutland area 

ARTFULL VERMONT: Fifteen local artists present 

AUTUMN ALL MEMBER EXHIBIT: All members are 

October 25. Info. 775-0356. Chaffee Downtown Art 
-SCULPTFEST 2014’: Twelve artists created 

exhibit. Through October 26. 9 KATE KATOMSKI: 

October 11. 1 p.m. Through October 26. Info. 438- 

OF LAND AND LOCAL’: RUTLAND: A multidiscl- 

0ctober26. Info. 865-5355. The Carving Studio & 
WARREN KIMBLE: 'House of Cards' a playful collection 

champlain islands/northwest 

COLD HOLLOW SCULPTURE PARK: Sculptor David 

directions. Through October 11. Info. 512-333-2119. 

MAUREEN AND BARRY GENZLINGER, MARTHA 
OHUNGER. CARL NEWTON: Mixed-media orna- 

933-6403. Artist in Residence Cooperative Gallery 



‘Of Land and Local: Shelburne’ Inspired by the 

Vermont landscape and the commonality of two demographics that inhabit it — farmers 
and artists — Burlington City Arts’ sprawling, contemporary art exhibition "Of Land 
and Local” returns for its second year. More than 100 works by more than 40 local and 
regional artists are housed in five locations around the state, each with its own schedule 
of multidisciplinary receptions, talks and events. This week, the Shelburne Farms 
location has its opening reception and a series of artist talks in the Coach Barn. The 
impressive array of two-dimensional art, sculpture and installation includes tall "sails” 
made from Shelburne Farms sheep fiber by Nancy Winship Milliken, metal sculpture 
by Alexandra Heller, photography by Judy Natal, mixed-media installation by Kathryn 
Lipke and more. Reception: Thursday, October 9, 5-8 p.m. Artist talks with Natal, 
Milliken, Lipke and Eben Markowski on Saturday, October 11, 5 p.m. Through October 
29. Pictured: “Mist Sails” by Milliken. 


‘Cradle and All’ Memory, change and the natural cycles of life are 
the purported themes of “Cradle and All,” the fall exhibit at Vermont Metro Gallery in 
Burlington. The contemporary works include mixed-media prints by Leslie Fry, delicate 
arrangements of human hair on paper by Susan Smereka, metal sculptures by Alexandra 
Heller and paintings by Nissa Kauppila. “Each artist is defying gravity by transforming the 
past into work that represents the freedom and victory found in leaving things behind,” 
according to the gallery. Through November 29. Pictured: an untitled paintingby Kauppila. 




WALK THROUGH TIME’: The Isle La Motte 


upper valley 

THE HALE STREET GANG: PORTRAITS IN 
WRITING’: Jack Rowell's 12 black-and-white, larger- 

PHILIP GODENSCHWAGER: Cartoon imagery 

The Great Hall in Springfield. 

JUDITH PETTINGELL AND DEBORAH FRANKEL 

College. Through November 19. Info, 295-3118. 
Zollikofer Gallery at Hotel Coolidge in 


KUNSTKAMERA: THE TRICENTENNIAL 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE PETER THE GREAT 

Through January 31. 2015. Info, 356-2776. Main 

OF LAND AND LOCAL’: WOODSTOCK: A multidisci- 

Info. 865-5355. Marsh-Billings-Rockefeller National 
'ONLY OWLS': Representations of the nocturnal 


in. Through December 7. Info. 649-2200. 


SCULPTURE FEST 2014: The annual outdoor 


'STATUES OF LIBERTY*: A sesquicentennial exhibit 

Ethan Allen. Daniel Webster and Rosa Parks. 
Through October 13. Info. 765-4288. Justin Morrill 

STEPHANIE SUTER: Eye Portraits,' haunting 

brattleboro area 

ROAD TRIP: AMERICA THROUGH THE 

THE USA IN YOUR CHEVROLET: Six decades of 

sculpture by Jen Violette. YOUR SPACE/USA': A 
ephemera from all 50 states. ANDREW BORDWIN: 
chitecture. JESSICA PARK: 'A World Transformed." 



ART SHOWS 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 


CELEBRATE' CALL TO 


Deadline: October 10. Info: 
Place Arts. Barre. 

CREATIVE EXPRESSIONS 
FOR POWER-FILLED LIVING: 
CALL FOR ART SUPPLIES: 


MODEL ENGINEERING 
SHOW CALL TO ARTISTS: 




MONTPELIER SENIOR 
ACTIVITY CENTER HOLIDAY 




range from $40 to $ 100 , 
space. Deadline: October 31. 
Center. Info. 262-6284. 

SEEKING CRAFTERS. 
MAKERS. ARTISTS & 
INSTRUCTORS: For an artist 


ONE Arts Center, Burlington. 
gmail.com. 

VERGENNES CALL TO 
ARTISTS: The monthly 


art-walk for details. 


northeast kingdom 

@ CAROL MACDONALD: "String Theory." prints 

GAYLEEN AIKEN: "Inside/Outside," oil paintings and 

October 16. Info, 472-6857. GRACE in Hardwick. 
KATHLEEN JUDGE: Prints and drawings by the 

TOOTHBRUSH*: From "twig to bristle." an exhibit 

VANESSA COMPTON: The Frontier Is My Home." 

October 14. Info, 525-3366. The Parker Pie Co. in 
West Glover. 

manchester/bennington 

location. Through November 22. Info. 875-8900. 


VERMONT WATERCOLOR SOCIETY ANNUAL 


outside Vermont 



REMARKABLE CONTEMPORARY JEWELLERY’: 

November 30. In . 



• Two separate production kitchens perfect for an 
inclusive ancillary catering or baking operation 
Highly visible and located oi 
Mountain Road. 



Join Archer Mayor 

for a reading from 
the 25th Joe Gunther novel! 





Ticket required. 
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JOINTHE^LUB! 


CATAMOUNT OUTDOOR 
FAMILY CENTER WILLISTON 
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SPECIAL THANKS TO... SEVEN DAYS 
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IT f GOVERNOR 


COMMON SENSE. 
UNCOMMON RESULTS. 





\kiQrjiCKj 20 West Canal Street 
Winooski *655-2399 

HEALTH twmhealthclub.com 
ftCLUB Like us on facebook! Jt. 


3 Hours: M-F 5:30am-9pm, Sat 7anv5pm • Sun9am-Spm 



BIG PICTURE THEATER 




BIJOU CINEPLEX4 


The Boxtrolls 
Dolphin Tale 2 

Friday 10 — thursday 16 

Horrible, No Good, Very Bad Day 
The Boxtrolls 

Gone Girl 

CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 

The Boxtrolls 3D 
Gone Girl 


The Boxtrolls 
‘Dracula Untold 

Gone Girl 


Horrible, No Good, Very Bad Day 

The Boxtrolls 3D 
The Boxtrolls 
Dolphin Tale 2 

Gone Girl 

'The Judge 
Left Behind 

This Is Where I Leave You 


MAJESTIC 10 


The Boxtrolls 
Dolphin Tale 2 

Left Behind 


ESSEX CINEMAS &T-REX 
THEATER 

The Boxtrolls 3D 
The Boxtrolls 
Dolphin Tale 2 

Gone Girl 

Left Behind 

This Is Where I Leave You 




friday 10 — thursday 16 

Horrible, No Good, Very Bad Day 


Gone Girl 
‘The Judge 
Left Behind 


This Is Where I Leave You 


MARQUIS THEATRE 


Gone Girl 

My Old Lady 
‘Royal Ballet: Manon 


THE SAVOY THEATER 


PALACE 9 CINEMAS 


The Boxtrolls 
Dolphin Tale 2 

Gone Girt 

This Is Where I Leave You 

Horrible, No Good. Very Bad Day 

The Boxtrolls 
‘Dracula Untold 

Gone Girt 

‘One Direction: Where We Are 
‘Royal Ballet: Manon 
This Is Where I Leave You 
‘UnFair IRS 


MERRILL'S ROXY CINEMA 


Wednesday B — thursday 9 

Manhattan Shorts 
My Old Lady 

The Trip to Italy 


Horrible, No Good, Very Bad Day 




A Most Wanted Man 
This Is Where I Leave You 

A Most Wanted Man 
This Is Where I Leave You 

SUNSET DRIVE-IN 
THEATRE 


The Thing 

WELDEN THEATRE 


Dolphin Tale 2 

Horrible, No Good. Very Bad Day 
The Boxtrolls 


|I»J 

mobile 


LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 







= MOVIE CLIPS = 


THIS IS WHERE I LEAVE Y0U**l/2 Jason 

(103 min. R; reviewed by M.H. 9/24 J 




NEW ON VIDEO 

THE GRAND SEDUCTION*** The residents of 

MILUON DOLLAR ARM*** Jon Hamm plays 


5teverrs and Boyd Holbrook. (113 min. R) 


OBVIOUS CHILD ***»»•» A twentysomething 




ulture 

VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 

Film series, events and 
festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
in the calendar section. 



MOVIES YOU MISSED 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 
Did you miss: DETENTION 

Director Joseph Kahn's little-seen 2011 
horror comedy is the film Easy A should 
have been. Namely, a self-referential high 
school flick that takes the genre to the 
limit and drops it off a cliff then stands and 
watches gleeful ly as it explodes into candy- 
colored smithereens. 

Hie resident queen bee of Grizzly Lake High (Alison Woods) rises from her bed and 
lectures the camera on the art of being popular. Ferris Bueller-style. No sooner has she 
explained the day's fashion statement ('The '90s are the new ’80s*) than a knife-wielding 
maniac dressed like the villain of the Cinderhella film series appears and puts a merciful 
(for us) end to her existence... 




WHAT I'M WATCHING 

BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 

This week I’m watching: TOROUE 

Once dismissed as a breeding ground for "style over 
substance" filmmakers, the world of music videos has 
in fact produced more than its fair share of auteurs, 
like to nominate for inclusion into this group Joseph 
Kahn, director not only of Britney Spears 1 terrific 
Toxic" video but of the underrated action film Torque. 
Sparkly visual overload at its finest 


READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOS AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 


SEVEN DAYS 


^CELEv,^ ARo 



“ We just had our second baby 
3 weeks ago, so I decorated 
our changing table with the 
101-The One Euro sticker! I 
spend lots of time up here all 
while listening to 101.7.” 

9 ™ 4 - 

Burlington 

Great Songs from the 
‘70s, ‘80s and ‘90s 



THE MUSIC YOU LOVE 

■\f\-t n ini C Rutland & Soutl 
iul./ 1U1.J Champlain VaUi 





fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.29), 
CROSSWORD (P.C-5), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 


EDIE EVERETTE 



LULU EIGHTBALL 



MICHAEL DEFORGE 




NEWS QUIRKS B 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Security guards at a Seattle department store had no 
trouble spotting a shoplifter. She was carrying 23 purses 
and handbags. When confronted, the woman dropped 
the items and ran. Police said the suspect reentered 
the store by another entrance and grabbed eight more 
handbags and purses. A security guard stopped and 
handcuffed her when she tried leaving by the same door 
as the first time. (Seattle’s KOMO-TV) 

Future Friend 

A robot designed to read and respond to human emo- 
tions will be sold at Sprint stores in the United States by 
next summer. Marketed by SoftBank, the four-foot-tall 
humanoid, named Pepper, dances, tells jokes and esti- 
mates human emotions based on observed expressions. 
SoftBank chairman Mayayoshi Son said the company is 
investing in robotics to boost Japan’s domestic produc- 
tion, adding that he expects to replace 90 million jobs 
with 30 million robots. (Bloomberg News) 

Second-Amendment Follies 

George Byrd IV, 31, denied shooting through a neigh- 
bor’s window in Middletown, Pa., but then told police he 
did fire the gun, but only because he was unfamiliar with 
guns and thought firing it was the only way to unload it. 
(Bucks County Courier Times) 

A restaurant in Port Allen, La., began offering a 10 per- 
cent discount to customers who bring their guns with 
them. “If you have a gun on you, I’m going to give you a 
discount,” Kevin Cox, owner of Bergeron’s Restaurant, 
said, hoping the move will discourage robbers. "As long 
as everybody has a gun, we’re all the same size.” (Baton 
Rouge's WVLA-TV) 


Second Amendment v. First 
Amendment 

A firing range in Hot Springs, Ark., banned Muslims. 
“This is not a coffee and doughnut shop,” Jan Morgan, 
owner of the Gun Cave Indoor Firing Range, blogged. 
“People are shooting guns in close proximity to each 
other, so my patrons depend on me and my discretion 
regarding who I allow to shoot beside them. Why would 
I want to rent or sell a gun and hand ammunition to 
someone who aligns himself with a religion that com- 
mands him to kill me?” (Little Rock's 
Arkansas Times) 

Let This Be a Lesson 

A judge in Columbus, Ohio, who teaches 
local high school students the dangers 
of drunk driving by moving an actual 
drunk-driving trial to the school, was 
charged with drunk driving Police said 
Perry County Judge Dean L. Wilson, 60, 
was driving a Mercedes-Benz loaner 
when he sideswiped a bus and kept driving until officers 
stopped him. He is on record as taking pride in helping 
deter students from drinking and driving by viewing the 
trials, which have become a tradition and are scheduled 
each year to coincide with prom season. Wilson refused 
to take a breath test. (Columbus Dispatch) 

Crises of the Week 

The latest food found to cause cancer is toast, especially 
dark toast or worse, burned. The European Food Safety 
Authority identified the culprit as acrylamide, a chemi- 
cal that forms when certain starchy foods are baked, 
fried or roasted at high temperatures to make them 
crispy and crunchy and to add taste. It’s found mainly in 
potato chips, soft and crispy breads, cookies, crackers, 
cakes, cereals and instant coffee. The agency advised 
eating toast only when it is light yellow. (Britain’s Daily 
Mail) 


Join the Club 

Former Federal Reserve chairman Ben S. Bemake, 60, 
who receives $250,000 per speaking engagement, told 
an audience at a conference in Chicago that he recently 
tried to refinance his mortgage but “was unsuccessful in 
doing so.” (Bloomberg News) 

Sound Move 

Detroit police have identified what appear to be 24 
shootings since they began a pilot program using light 
pole sensors to pinpoint where shots 
are fired. ShotSpotter technology uses 
the sensors to detect loud, explosive 
noises, then relay information to a 
computer, which then calculates the 
shooter’s position, speed and direction 
traveled. ShotSpotter’s manufacturer, 
California-based SST Inc., said the sys- 
tem can give the exact street address, 
number of rounds, the time shots were 
fired and whether two types of guns 
were used. The only glitch, Police Chief James Craig 
said, is, “We’re still doing some testing to determine if 
what we’re hearing are indeed gunshots.” (Detroit News) 

Busted 

When Nestle attached a hidden camera to the bra of a 
female volunteer in London to count how many times 
men glanced at her barely concealed breasts, the experi- 
ment found it happened constantly. It also found that 
women were just as likely as to stare as men, only more 
blatantly and with detectable disapproval. (Britain’s 
Daily Mail) 


THE FDUR-FOOT-IAIL 
HUMANOID. NAMED PEPPER. 
DANCES. TELLS JOKES 
AND ESTIMATES 
HUMAN EMOTIONS. 




"Ooh, honey, you have some calamari on your face." 



fun stuff 


FRAN KRAUSE 


DEEP DARK FEARS 



IK THE tWD&LE Of THE Nl&HT, WHILE DREAfaiNG, 



sue dove off her eeo ano her neer. 


Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to 
cartoonist Fran Krause at deep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, 
and you may see your neurosis illustrated in these pages. 

KAZ 


RED MEAT leguminous potation collywobbles fifty CflfRjn 













Libra 

(Sept. 23-Oct 22) 

“I am naughtiest of ail,” wrote 
poet Emily Dickinson in a playful 
letter to Maggie Maher, dated 
October 1882. In accordance with 
the astrological omens, I autho- 
rize you to let that same declara- 
tion fly frequently from your own 
lips in the coming week. Feelffee 
to invoke other variations on the 
theme of naughtiness, as well: 

“I am exploring the frontiers 
of naughtiness,” for example, 
or “You need to be naughtier” 
(said to a person you’d like to get 
naughty with), or “Being naughty 
is my current spiritual practice.” 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): Situation No. 1: 
If you meet resistance or doubt say this: "Ha! 
This diversion can't slow me down, because 

I am in possession of an invisible magical 
sword!" And then brandish a few charis- 
matic swipes of your sword to prove that 
you mean business. Situation No. 2: if angst 
and worry are preventing your allies from 
synchronizing their assets with yours, say 
this: ‘Begone, dread! For with the power of 
my wicked crazy songs, I am the destroyer 
of fear.” And then sing your wicked crazy 
songs. Situation No. 3: If you're finding it 
hard to discern the difference between use- 

monsters. say this: "I am a useful, beautiful 
monster!" Your kind will flock to your side. 

TAURUS (April 20-May 20): In her poem 
“Advice to Myself" Louise Erdrich speaks of 

even think of cleaning out. That closet 


stuffed with savage mementos.' I invite you 
to use her observations as a prod. Taurus. 
Now is an excellent time to purge the savage 

whole place up as best as you can. You don't 
have to get all OCD about it. There's no need 
to scour and scrub until everything's spotless. 
Even a half-hearted effort will set in motion 
promising transformations in your love life. 

GEMINI (May 21-June 20): I hope you will 

you have ever before learned in a compa- 
rable period. I hope you will make a list of 
all the subjects you would love to study and 
all the skills you would love to master, and 
then devise a plan to gather the educational 
experiences with which you will reinvent 
yourself. I hope you will turn your curiosity 
on full-blast and go in quest of revelations 
and insights and epiphanies, smashing 
through the limits of your understanding as 
you explore the frontiers of sweet knowledge. 


diamond-ring-on-every-finger phase your- 
self. Leo. While I am all in favor of you unveil- 
ing more of your radiant beauty. I’m hoping 
you won't go too far. How about wearing 
diamond rings on just four of your fingers? 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-SepL 22): Republican 
Jody Hice is running for the U.S. House 
of Representatives in Georgia's 10th 
Congressional District. To bolster his 
authority, he repeats quotes by revered 
figures from American history. One of his 
favorites has been a gem from the sixth 
U.S. President, John Quincy Adams: “If your 
actions inspire others to dream more, learn 



a leader.' The only problem is, those words 
were actually written by country singer 
Dolly Parton, not by Adams. Dont get fooled 
by a comparable case of mistaken identity, 
Virgo. Be on the alert for unwarranted sub- 
stitutions and problematic switcheroos. Be 
a staunch fact-checker. Insist on verification. 


CANCER (June 21-July 22): Three times 
a week, I take a hike along a rough path 
through an oak forest. I say its rough because 
it's strewn with loose rocks. If I don't survey 
the ground as I move. I'm constantly turn- 
ing my ankles. Or, at least, that was the case 
until last week. For two days, with the help of 
a rake, I cleared many of those bothersome 
obstacles off the trail, it took several hours, 
but now the way is smoother. My eyes are 
free to enjoy the sights that arent so close 
to the ground. I recommend that you do 
similar work. Stop tolerating inconveniences 
and irritations that hobble you. Get your 
foundations in shape to serve you better. 


SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21): "There's a * 1 


find it," writes Naomi Shihab Nye in her poem 
'Cinco de Mayo." I suspect this describes your 
situation right now. The bad news is that you 
are feeling a bit broken. The good news is 
that this is a special kind of brokenness — a 
brokenness that contains a valuable secret 
you have never been ready to learn before 
now. Allow yourself to feel the full intensity 
of the brokenness, and you will discover 
a way to never be broken like this again. 


SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): In a 
competitive game show on Japanese TV, 


LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): American author 
Edgar Allan Poe (1809-1849) was ahead of 
his time. He created the genre of the detec- 
tive story and mastered the art of Gothic 
horror tales. According to the Internet 
Movie Database, 240 films have referenced 
themes from his work. British writer Aldous 
Huxley wasn’t a fan of Poe, though. He said 
Poe was 'too poetical — the equivalent of 
wearing a diamond ring on every finger.' 
Judging from the astrological omens, I 
suspect you may be at risk to lapse into a 


13 people had slabs of meat tied to their 
foreheads. They then poked their heads up 
from below, through holes in the floor of an 
elevated platform, where a hungry lizard was 
stalking around. But not one of the contes- 
tants stuck around when the lizard came to 
nibble the meat; they all ducked down out 
of their holes and fled to safety. That was 
probably wise, although it meant that the 
prize went unclaimed. Now I’m wondering, 
Sagittarius, about what might happen if a 
similar event were staged in your neighbor- 
hood. I suspect there's a chance you would will 


yourself to stand calmly as the lizard feasted 
on the meat just inches from your eyes. As 
much as I admire that kind of poised courage. 
I want you to know that there are better ways 
to express it. Be on the lookout for noble chal- 
lenges with goals that are truly worthy of you. 

CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19): Director 
Michael Bay makes big, loud, fast, melodra- 
matic action films, including Armageddon. 
Pearl Harbor, and the four Transformers 
movies. The critics hate him, but he's unfazed. 
'I make movies for teenage boys,' he says. "Oh, 
dear,whatacrime,"headdssarcastically. I love 
that stance. He knows what he's good at and 
makes no apologies for doing it. I recommend 
that you cop some of that attitude right now. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): While walk- 
ing in San Francisco, I passed the Pacific 
Heights Health Club. The sign out front said, 
'Birthday suits tailored here." It was a witty 
reference to the idea that working out at a 
gym helps people get their naked bodies 
in good shape. I'd like to interpret the sign's 
message in a different way. and apply it 
to you. The time is right for you to get back 
in touch with your raw. original self and 
give it the care and the fuel and the treats 
it has been missing. Who did you start out 
to be? What does your soul's blueprint say 
about who you must become? Home in 
on your source code and boost its signal. 

PISCES (Feb. 19 -March 20): Horror novelist 
Stephen King has sold more than 350 million 
books. But when he was young and destitute, 
still honing his craft his self-confidence 
was low. His breakthrough work was Carrie, 
about a teenage girl who develops telekinetic 
powers. But when he was first writing that 
manuscript on his old manual typewriter, he 
got so discouraged that he threw his first 
draft in the trash can. Luckily for him. his 
wife retrieved it and convinced him to keep 
plugging away. Eventually he finished, and 
later sold the paperback rights for $400,000. 
I hope you have an ally who will go digging in 
your garbage to fish out the good stuff you 
unwisely discard. Or maybe this horoscope 
will convince you not to scrap it in the first 


CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNY'S EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 



for more information, please visit yermontfieikiflssociation.org 


Embracing Abundance 
Through Your Aeiki Practice 1 

with internationally known teacher and author Frans Stiene 
Sunday, fiovember 2 • 9 30 am - 4 30 pm 

Vermont fieiki Association 2014 Annual Conference 

Chandler Center for the Arts. Randolph 





SEVEN DAYS 


fERMIMS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W5IVEN Aegtoi^WSMEN 

YOU AINT SEEN NOTHIN' YET 

ROMANTIC, PISCEAN. LOVABLE AND 




SUPER NERO 


FEISTY LITTLE THING 

someone. Aren't we all? Anbl40. 28. Cl 
THE FUN STUFF 


W5MBI kc. - JWEN 




FUN, SMART, INTRIGUING TOTAL 
PACKAGE 


ID. SENSUOUS. ADVENTUROUS AND 

VT COUNTRY GIRL 

EDUCATED AND DOWN-TO-EARTH 




CURIOUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


PASSIONATE, POSITIVE AND FUN- 


ADVENTURE 

EARTH MATTERS 


INDEPENDENT. INVOLVED. REFORMED 
URBANITE 

Settling In after D.C career(s). Enjoy 


STYLISH. WITTY. CONFIDENT. CLUMSY. 

SWF "Mad Men" Joan-llke. Love 

I TWINKLE FROM WITHIN! 

SAILOR/SKIER/RED-HOT REDHEAD! 

Act, on Based Care. Looking to meet 


EASYGOING. LOVE TO LAUGH 


LETS SEE WHAT HAPPENS 

It goes. ChlllChick23. 30. Cl 
FUN-LOVING, HAPPY. RESPONSIBLE 

COUPLE SEEKING SPERM DONOR 

PLAYFUL AND KIND. ARE YOU? 

MEN ^eek^WSMEN 

ROAD TRIPS OR COUCH TRIPS 


KAYAK, SNOWBOARD, CAMPING. 


DANCE THE RIVER AT NIGHT 


what I want with It, but thought I would 

GUERRILLA SCHOLAR ISO DYNAMIC 
COMPANION 

PASSIONATE JACK OF ALL TRADES 


LIFE IS A POETIC JOURNEY 


RELAXED. THOUGHTFUL, FUN LOVING. 

FUNNY. ADVENTUROUS CUDDLER 

d. 802ginger. 22 


LOVING GUY LOOKING 

HONESTY. LOYALTY AND MUTUAL 


LETS GO EXPLORING 


■r, 62. Cl 




STARBUCKS WILLISTON ROAD - HEALING ELBOW 

Williston Rd. You: Man. Me: Woman. 1912494 
COSTCO BEAUTY 

Costco. You: Woman. Me: Man. 1912490 
GUY WHITE SHORTS WHITE SUBARU 

Should I? When: Friday, October 3, 2014. Where: 
St. Paul St. You: Man. Me: Man. 0912489 

GIVE IT TO YOU STR8 

but here. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912488 
PREGNANT IN PURPLE CHURCH ST. 

Street. You: Woman. Me: Man. 091248S 


isPb v 


■ ■ W Mv Ifyou'vebeen 
spied, go online 
* to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


BIKING SCIENCE TEACHER 


Bike Path. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912482 
ANDY. ITS NICOLE! 

College Street shuttle. Would love to catch 

August 1. 2013. Where: College Street 
shuttle. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912481 


WAITING ROOM CEDAR BROOK ASSOCIATES 

Burlington. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912484 
LITTLE EMILY FROM EL GATO 


WING BAR, SAUVIGNON BLANC HANNAFORDS 

September 30. 2014. Where: Hannaford North 
Avenue. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912480 

PINK STREAKS AT POSITIVE PIE 


TWO DOGS AND A GUY 

Town Forest. You: Mon. Me: Woman. 0912477 

KAREN. CHURCH STREET 

Friday the 19th. I didn’t get a bus ticket. I was 

Street You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0912474 


GAVE ME PASTRY AT BARRIO 


Pie Montpelier. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912479 
TARDIS DRESS AT THE UMALL 

University Mall. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912478 



912483 1 CAME FOR THE BUDDHAS 

September 27, 2014. Where: Sloane 

Mercantile. You: Woman. Me: Man. 1912476 

Channel 3 NEWS 

Wc 

\ 

“| 

3 

frvvt 




G1S9 MRG 

September 20. 2014. Where: Grift 15th 
Anniversary. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912470 

PRETTY GIRL AT BARRIO BAKERY 

Bakery. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912469 


Sanctuary meeting. You: Man. Me: Man. 0912468 


Barrio Cafe. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912473 
POUR HOUSE BEAUTY! 

Pour House. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912472 


(MJRioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

a See photos of 
this person online. 
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The Point 
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PhotoGarden 

(«i« • Digital Solutions 


“Fall is the best 

time to add g 

compost t^ 

The proof is in the bounty. Add compost NOW and slow-release 
nutrients and beneficial microorganisms will be integrated into 
your soil by spring, ready for your plants when they need it most! 

Locally sourced • Greenhouse-tested • Lab-tested • Bounty-verified! 


T/te.Vw 

point 

■ Independent Rac 


^104.7 & 93.3 BURLINGTON 
104.7 & 100.3 MONTPELIER 
95.7 THE NORTHEAST KINGDOM 
103.1 & 107.7 THE UPPER VALLEY 

AND NOW AT 93.7! ^ 


Green Mountain Compost 

1042 Redmond Rd., Williston — 

(802)660-4949 J 

Open Mon - Sat 8-4 

Car, M be combined with other discounts. we m im it! 


GreenMountainCompost. 


Dodge studio Arts 

Photography 


Dodge Studio Arts. 


Silver Maple Laminations at Photogarden, 
10 Dorset Street, South Burlington 


S 




331 0 SHELBURNE ROAD :: ROUTE 7 | SHELBURNE, VT :: 802.985.3483 



Saturday, October 11th, 2014 
9:30 am - 3 pm 


• Dansko Rep in the Store 

• Special Order Opportunity 

• Enter to win a free pair 

• Free gift with Dansko Purchai 

• Plus, many Surprises! 


Dansko 

Trunk 

Show 

the Shelburne 
Store 

■ dhoti; 

danform 

family owned since 1978 


fb | 


'selection varies by store 


DanformShoesVT.com oo 





